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AT HOME. 
BY ©. ©, 


Of all the blessings that Heaven sends forth, 
There's cone like the Love at Home, 
So hardy of growth, so rich in wortk, 
So varied and sweet of bloom. 
‘Tis the one love flower beyond compare, 
By every favor kissed, 
Thriving aiike in the vaHey’s air 
And aloft in the mountain's mist, 


In ite rustling leaves ie the sound at times 
Of children’s voices sweet, 

Or of mother’s words, or of church-bell 

chimes, 

Or ot pattering little feet; 

In its fragrance rich is the breath of sighs 
And memorial kisses dear, 

And the light of its bloom, which never dies, 
Is bright as the sunshine clear. 


Designs unworthy and hopes untrue 
Denart in ite smile benign; 

"Tis the biessing that lasts a lifetime through 
With a tenderness all divine. 

Without it, how little were left to cheer 
And exait under Heaven's wide dome! 

Ob, there’s nothing in all the world so dear 
As love, sweet love at home! 


IN THE SPIRIT. 
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was a very tempting offer. The 

| question was—should I accept it? 

Some of my children were recover- 
ing from an attack of scarlet fever and 
needed change of air. 

I had a strong objection to their con- 
taminating, and possibly spreading the 
infection in seaside lodgings; but a house 
situated in the heart of the country, as 
was the one offered me, where my family 
could remain until all risk of infection 
was past, seemed the very thing, and not 
to be lightly retused. 

I myselt also required the quiet and 
isolation such a habitation would ensure 
me, while writing the bulk of a book of 
which I had completed only the opening 
chapters, and which was timed to appear 
in the following season. 

I therefore felt that I could do no 
better than close with the offer of a 
house-agent at Sherriton to let me the 
aforesaid turnished house for a twelve- 
month at a ridiculously low rental. 

The agent accounted for this latter fact 
by saying that the rent was not so much 
an object with the proprietor as the keep- 
ing of the house occupied. This was true 
enough, es J atierwards found, to my 
great disgust. 

I had not, of course, decided to take the 
house without seeing it; and what I had 
seen being eminently satistactory, we 
migrated to Sherriton, leaving our house 
at Kensington to be disinfected and 
otherwise renovated. 

The Hermita e, as our new abode was 
called, was situated in the wildest part 
of the wilds ot Middlesex, well within 
twenty miles of the Metropolis, and 
about two from the little town of Sherri- 
ton. It was built upon, or near, the sup- 
posed site of the hermit’s cave, which, 
from being either filled up with earth or 
chcked with plant growth, wes no longer 
in evidence, it it ever existed. 

Being halt Tudor, half Elizabethan in 
style, the Hermitage was rembling, 
nooky, and picturesque, with two strag- 
gling wings at right angles to the body 
ot the house, the tourth side of the court 
thus formed being bounded by a low 
wall, surmounted by tall iron railings 
and heavy iron gates. The centre of the 
court was occupied by an immense cir- 
cular bed ot rhododendrons aud other 
ornamental shrubs. 

The left wing as you faced the house 
consisted of a billiard-room below, with 
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three rooms built over. Ot these—bed- 
room, dressing-room and study—my wite 
and I took possession, their isolation 
from the rest ot the house tavoring the 
prosecution ot my work. 

The other wing was lower, being com- 
posed ot stabling, unpierced by windows 
on the house side and over-grown, as 
was the whole building, with flowering 
creepers. 

A covered gateway in the centre of 
these stables led into the stable-yard, 
and over the roof of this gateway was a 
small clock-tower with a dial facing 
each way. I determined to use the clock 
it not the stables, and made a memoran- 
dum to instruct the loca) clock-maker to 
regulate it—the hands standing at 12 
o’clock, though the actual hour was 5 P. 
M. Greenwich time. 

When I have added that the Hermitage 
had been used as the dower house ot a 
noble tamily, and had survived the ruin 
and final disappearance of the ancestral 
mansion ot which it had been but an 
appanag®, I shall have said all that is 
necessary in the way of description. 

On the night of our arrival we had 
dined with what comfort we could 
achieve in the contusion and strangeness 
of our new surroundings, and I had re- 


tired to the study, leaving my wite sur- 
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ing secretary, whom she pressed into 
the service, all occupied in the bedroom 
in the wing, in evoking order out ot 
chaos, in unpacking and arranging 
matters tor the night. 

With a lofty sense of aloofness trom 
this feminine tempest in 2 tea-cup, I 
settled down to my writing, and after an 
hour or so had thoroughly warmed to my 
work aud had become wholly absorbed 
in it. 

I was approaching the end of a chapter, 
rapt in the interest of my own creations 
and totally oblivious of all else, when, 
quite unaccountably, my mind began to 
wander—I began actually to lose the 
thread of my subject; my pen stopped, 
and my eyes were drawn to my watch 
lying on the table beside me. The hands 
pointed to twelve, and simultaneously a 
clock began striking in the court-yard. 

“Dear me,” thought I, “the clock must 
have been repaired this evening,” and 
yet I bad noticed just before dark that 
the bands still pointed to twelve. 

I looked towurds the open window, 
for it was a warm evening in April, and 
noticed with surprise that the white cur- 
tains were violently agitated, rather 
than blown about in an ordinary way by 
an ordinary breeze—there being neither 
sound nor sign that the wind had risen. 

The sight was so queer, that I sat gaz- 
ing at the quivering draperies as it 
fascinated. I was recalled to myself, 
however, by the hasty opening of doors 
and the auick pattering of footsteps over 
the matting in the passage outside. 
Then my door was thrown open and my 
wife, deathly pale, followed by her 
domestic satellites, equally pallid, rushed 
in crying: 

“Oh, my dear Wilfrid, how can you sit 
calmly listening to those awful cries, 
and not try to do something to help?” 

“But, my dear,” I answered, bewil- 
dered, “I hear no cries. What can you 
mean ?”’ 

“You have only to listen,” she replied, 
holding up a warning finger and paus- 
ing: 

There was dead silence—neither sound 
nor movement, except that of the wav- 
ing, or rather now teebly wriggiiag, cur- 
tains. 

The women all stood transfixed as 
though trozen with horror. 

“They have made an end of her; the 
poor creature is no doubt dead,” at length 
gasped the governess. 
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“I wish I knew what you were all driv- 
ing at,” said I in despair. “What poor 
creature is ‘ended and dead’ ?”’ 

“The poor soul who has been crying out 
tor help in the most agonizing tones,”’ re- 
turned my wife. “You must have been 
asleep, Wiltrid, or you must inevitably 
heard the cries. But, pray arouse Roberts 
and send him out with a lantern to re- 
connoitre.”” 

“All right,” said I; “but I will first 
get the pistols which I left in my port- 
manteau.”’ 

“Wait, however, for Roberts,” en- 
treated my wife, following me into the 
bedroom. “You must not——” but here 
her words were interrupted, nay almost 
drowned, in the feartul cries tor help 
borne on a strong current of air trom the 
direction of the stable-yard, and which 
seemed literally to fill the room. The 
two dogs we had brought with us dragged 
frantically at their chains and yelped 
and whined piteously. 

“Oh, mistress, mistress!” came in a 
girl’s voice through the darkness. “Pray 
help me!” 

“What is the matter?” I shouted in 
desperation from the window. “Who, 
and where are you?” 

“Iam here in the stebis.yasd-t am 


wretched owner were indeed being as- 
phyxiated. 

I could contain myself no longer, but, 
clearing the stairs almost at a bound, and 
taking a stout cudgel trom the rack in 
the hall, I, with Roberts, who had pro- 
eured a lantern, made for the stable- 
yard. 

Everything appeared quiet, The night 
was still, without a suggestion ot wind. 
The polished foliage of the shrubs glit- 
tered in the moonlight, but were not 
stirred. The gates locked and barred, as 
Roberts had left them hours before. 

We entered the stable-yard and threw 
the light of our lantern into the lurking 
shadows. Nothing unusual was to be 
seen. We searched the premises, but 
found no trace of intruders; indeed the 
outer gates leading toa back road were 
fastened, and the bolts so rusted that 
they were withdrawn with the greatest 
difficulty. 

While tugging at the bolts, a voice 
hailed us trom outside the gates, enquir- 
ing if we wanted assistance. 

The voice was the voice of the inevita- 
bly-too-late policeman. 

“Itisa pity you were not here a little 
sooner,” I replied, “when you might 
possibly have prevented a crime which 
I believe has just been committed here- 
abouts, though I can find no trace of the 

rpetrators.”’ 

“T shouldn’t have been here now,” re- 
torted the constable coolly, ‘only I heard 
your stable-clock strike. Then I knew 
you had come, for that clock don’t never 
strike unless there’s somebody living in 
the house, and then only at twelve at 
night.” 

Amazed at the man’s coolness, and 
quite forgetting that I myselfhad at first 
been equally oblivious, I demanded: 

“And why did you not come to the as- 
sistance of the poor creature whose cries, 
being at no great distance, you must 
have heard?” 

“Nobody don’t hear no sounds except 
the clock striking, but the people in the 
house,” said the man, imperturbably, 
“and it have had five tenants in three 
years.” oA 

“This is pretty well for a furnished 
house,” I said. “I myself intended to 
stay only a twelvemonth.” 

“Ah, but the other tenants only stayed 
a week each,” said the policeman dryly. 
“And that I tancy,sir, will be about your 
term. It ain’t no use searching, sir, you 
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won’t fiud nothing,” and with that the 
man moved off, as if atraid of being in- 
vited to enter the house. 

Here was a state of things, We could 
not possibly return to our home, and 
suitable lodgings would be still to seek. 
We must perforce remain at the Hermit- 
age lor several days at least. 

It might be suggested that by closing 
up the “haunted” room, we might have 
occupied the rest of the house in peace, 
and this is exactly what we did after two 
nights’ experience of this horror. But it 
was of no avail. Promptly as the stable- 
clock with a muffled, half-strangulated 
sound gave out the hour of midnight, 
every soul in the house—even the chil- 
dren—was aroused and held in strained 
expectancy until the strange influence, 
whatever it was, had exhausted itself. 
I, for my part, was so affected by it that, 
yielding to the most intense feeling of 
pity tor, and desire to help the poor spirit 
in torment, ! could not resist the impulse 
to open the room, and going to the 
window, attempting to communicate 
with what was, to my consciousness, a 
real presence. 

I was so carried away that, wy wife 
declares, I solemnly pledged myself to do 
all in my power to bring relief to the 
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Fines prouedng inthe 
was, of course, to send for the house- 
agent. Aiter some delay, he appeared, 
driving in his irreproachably neat trap, 
and was shown in, spruce and smirking, 
but evidently ill at ease. 

“So, sir,” said I, “you have thought it 
worth while to jeopardise your reputa- 
tion as a house agent, by letting a house 
which is not habitable.” 

“Not habitable, my dear sir?’ Why, 
what is the matter with the house?” 

“Well, for one thing, the rent is too 
low,” I replied with grim jocosity. “You, 
no doubt, are acquainted with the real 
reason for this, though you gave me a 
false one.” 

“Nay, my dear sir,” returned the agent, 
“I, if I recollect rightly, informed you 
that the owner was extremely anxious 
to have her house occupied, and she, 
theretore, greatly reduced the rental.” 

“Yes, but, as you doubtless are aware, 
that was done to give the house a char- 
acter, which it had certainly lost in con- 
sequence of the inability of any tenant 
to remain in 't more than a few days at 
turthest. I fiad myselt in the same pre- 
dicament anJ must demand of you to 
eancel our agreement and to return the 
instalment of rent paid in advance.” 

“Sir,” cried the no longer smiling house 
agent, “I give in. We shall be com- 
pelled to cwuncel, but in the name of com- 
mon charity I will ask you to give us 
time to refund the instalment of rent.” 

“A most extraordinary proposition 
sir,” I returned, “considering you might 
expect legal action to be taken in this 
matter.” 

“You would really have no case, sir. 
The law does not take recognisance of 
ghosts. I believe we could compel you 
to complete your contract, but I am sure 
Miss Reapham would not wish that. 
You see, sir, this lady was obliged to 
leave this house—her own house—under 
very painful circumstances some time 

” 


“And by the same token, so has every- 
one else who has attempted to occupy 
the place since,” I interrupted, hotly 
enough. “But what are these ‘circum- 
stances’ which would justify an appeal 
to a charity which has certainly not been 
exercised toward others? In my own 
case, the results of your deception are 
likely to be most disastrous to my family, 
since we are now practically homel 
You may, however, give me the address 
of this rather unscrupulous landlady.” 
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Which having done, the house-agent 
bowed himself away with « decidedly 
crestiallen sir. 

By the ond of a week I had succeeded 
in establishing my femily in « gieringly 
new, and consequently ghost- proof, vilia 
at Richmond, and then | endeavored to 
dismiss the vexatious episode of the 
Hermitage from my mind, 

Bot the end of snother week saw me 
on my way to unearth Miss Respham. I 
had been so haunted by the pitifal voles; 
#o penetrated with sympathy and desire 
to respond to this mere echo; that I felt 
impelled to go to the root of the matter 
by applying to Miss Reaphem berself for 
information, irritated against ber as 1 
bad reason to be, 

I found ber in « squalid little lodging 
at Potney, and, looking at the poverty of 
her surroundings, i felt that there was 
some excuse for the deception which had 
been practiced upon me, 

I was turther disermed as I confronted 
the small, elderiy, faxen-haired women 
of the genus common-place, who, with 
soared looking childish blue eyes, trem- 
bitugly rose from her seat to rece! ve me. 

‘1 will not epologize for troubling you, 
Mise "1 began, “ao I think 
you owe it to me to do what you can to 
throw some light upon this unlucky 
ousiness of the Hermitage. 1 suppose 
you were duped into ignorantly 
jog the house, as 1 was into biring it.” 

“Mo, air,” she replied, “I had not even 
that exeuse, When I invested the few 
hundreds left me by my widowed mother 
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“Lalled by the gentle swish of the rain 
and the sougbing of the night breeze, I 
was sinking into slamber, when I dis- 
tinctly beard my name called in W ini- 
fred’s voice, Broad awake in an instant, 


“To my astonishment the room and the 
bed were empty, though the istter had 
evidentiy been occupied, and then it oo- 
curred to me that the call had come from 
outside the house, 

“Utterly bewildered, I returned to my 
room, drew up the blind and raised the 
sash, The call was repested in a voice of 


pair. 
“*W here in the world are you, Winnie,’ 


opening the back gates,’ 

“A few seconds paseed, and ther a suc- 
cession of such piercing shrieks rent the 
air that we all instinctively rushed down- 
stairs and into the courtyard. As we 
frantically crossed it, the cries died down 
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and I left Miss Respham rejoicing in the 
assurance that | would not exact the re- 
turn of the installment of rent paid, but 
would retein her house for three months; 
which latter proposal was not prompted 
by motives altogether so pbilanthropical 
as those Miss Reapham gave me credit 
for. 
* * * . . ° 

It may have occurred to any possible 
reader of so much of this “o’er trae” 
story that the singular circumstances 
just recounted might be capable of 
scientific explanation, and that Winni- 
fred had not been mrrdered, but was 
still in existence, 

Such, at avy rate, was my own strong 
conviction, and I determined to do what 
lay in my power to throw some light on 
the mystery. 

My belie! was not shared by my wife, 
who—with the simple faith of certain 
(by no means the least worthy or lov- 
able) of her sex, considered that every- 
thing unusual must be supernatural, 
and that even thought reading is un- 
canny—would not be persuaded to give 
up, in spite of my learned disquisitions 
On ocoult science, brain waves, etc, the 
awesome conviction that she bad been 
brought into personal contact with the 
spirit world; and was indeed so affected 
by her late slarming experience at Sher- 
titon Hermitage that she began to lose 
flesh, and was evidently failing in health. 

This was quite enough to decide me 
on investigating the matter, even with- 
out the incentive of my very strong de- 
sire to find a philosophical solution to the 
portentous events which had driven us 
#0 suddenly out of house and home. 

My wife utterly refused to give me her 
help or countenance, declaring that my 
attempt ata solution of the mysterious 
sounds, which still haunted ber imagira- 
tion and deprived her of appetite and 
sleep, would be a “tempting of Provi- 
dence,” whatever that might mean, and 
hugged the gnewing superstition to her 
beart with Spartan tenacity and dread of 
investigation; so that when I decided as 
a first step in my operations, upon re- 
taining the Hermitage for three months, 
I did so without the concurrence of my 
wife, 

It was also without her knowledge that 


I with o friend passed a night at the 


as they were capable of analysis, and com- 
ing to the conclusion since their scope was 
limited and not all-pervading—restricted 
to the perception of persons within the 
house only—they might be produced 
under strong cerebral excitement by « 
person endowed with abnormal odic 
force, 


Winnifred, a simple wmaid servant, 
might or might not possess such a force, 
My next step was clearly to make my- 
self acquainted with the girl’s personal 
history. 

But how? It flashed upon me tbat 
Mies Reapham, in my interview with her 
ai Putney, bad intimated that she had 
taken charge of Winnifred from the age 
of twelve, Miss Reapham was the per- 
son to whom to apply. 

But before doing this I resolved to ex- 


slowly dripping into a foot-bath which 
had been placed ander the broken patch 
of plaster in the ceiling. 

It was to the scoompaniment of this 
ceaseless drip, drip, which made itself 
distinotly audible in the silence through 
the closed doors of both dressing-room 
and study, that I waited expectantly 
with “hair on end” for the usual ending. 

But when at length the hour of mid- 
night was hammered from the old clock 
tower, and no result followed—no pro- 
tentous wind, no eerie, no mental sxaita- 
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With ths object of making «arrange. 
ments for this, I awaited the advent of 
the caretaker next morning. 

The woman tarned out to be the wife of 
the very we had encountered 
on our first night’s experience of the 
Hermitage; and what was more, she 
and her husband had been regular 
ocoupants of the basement of said Her- 
mitage, whenever, as was mostly the case, 
it was uniet, and “had never had no cause 
to complain of disturbances by ghostes, 
leastwise unless it were rate and mice. 
But then,” added Mrs, Policeman, with a 
aly twinkle, “we never wentared so high 
as the bedrooms, and #0 slept in peace.” 

Disregarding Mrs, P.’s implied warr- 
ing, I watched next night in the baunted 
room, and duly went through all the 
horrors experienced before, and so came 
to the conclusion that the force liberated 
in so ghastly a form at midnight, bent 
itself in the direction of, and so to speak, 
fooussed itself in, that room whenever 
attracted by the magnetism of a human 


presence, 

A few days later I repaired to Potney 
and found poor Miss Reapham more 
hopeless, more nervous, though she 
greeted me with less of mistrust than be- 
fore. 

I approached the subject of Winnifred 
as gently as I could, and Miss Reapham 
willingly communicated all that she her- 
self knew of the girl’s early life, 

Bat Mies Reapham was one of those 
who take all life as it comes, without 
analysis or induction, and certainly with- 
out observation worthy the d 
the two former being the results of the 
last. Reapham’s “primrose” was the 
yellow-baired Winnifred, and it was only 
under strenuous cross-examination that 
bis mistress admitted that her quondam 
maid “had gold-colored hair, a pretty 
color and nice teeth, and was is all 

a good, steady servant and not 
at all flighty, excepting in the one in- 
stance whereby she met her death, poor 
thing.” 

Thus Mise Reapham, who also far- 
nished the information that she bad taken 
her protegee from an industrial home at 
Kensington, where she had been main- 
tained up to the age of twelve by a lady 
of rank, the name of said lady not hav- 
ing transpired. 

“Hed Winnifred an 
constitution or 
inquired, 

The poor lady searched deliberately 
and conscientiously ibe archives of 
memory, and at length produced the, to 
my mind, very important fact that the 
girl had been, up to the age of eighteen, 
subject to epileptic fits, in which she 
would remain for upwards of balf an 
hour without sense or motion. Upon 
regaining coneciousness, she hed used to 
be totally oblivious of everything that 
had taken place from the time of her 
seizure, 

This was all I could elicit from Miss 
Reapham on the subject of her parlor 
maid. My next attempt to obtain farther 
information must be made at the refuge 
at Kensington. 

Intimating as much to Miss Reapham, 
that lady’s memory appeared to receive 
some sort of stimulus from this second 
allusion to Kensington, and she ex- 
claimed: 

“I feel sure that it was a Countess who 
was the patroness of my poor girl, and 
now I think of it, it must have beer the 
same from whom my brother purchased 
that ill. omened house for me ai Sherriton. 
I know it was the same name, and that 
the Countess was considered to be very 
eccentric,” 

“Qan you not recollect the title?’ I 
anked sagerly. 

“] fear not,” she replied, ‘but that is 
of no consequence, as the name can be 
found in the title deeds of Hermitage, 
which are in the band of my lawyer, who 
happens to reside at Sherriton: indead, it 
was he who recommended the purchase 
to my brother.” 

I believed that I saw my way now to 
some additional particulars concerning 
Winnifred, and bidding farewell to Miss 


of 
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penrems further inquiries at Sherri- 


[TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT. ] 

















The Rival Widows. 
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HE was « very pretty little widow, 
and, though nearly forty, with s 
complexion as fresh as though she 

had been fifteen years younger, and bair 
of a lovely golden yellow, disposed 
about ber bead in a series of curls, 
which was simply ravishing. 

She was evidently vain of it, for she 
never passed a mirror without glancing 
at it, and if there happened to beany 
disorder or unbecomingness, she would 
basten to her room to remedy it. 

At least, so Mre. Langley said; but 
then, some of the ladies whispered 
among themselves that Mra. Langley, 
the tall, bandsome brunette widow, was 
jealous of Mrs. Belton. 

There were but two or three unmar- 
ried men atthe “Lake Hotel’’ of an age 
suited to these two fair widows, and of 
them the major was by far the most im- 
portant. 

Time and again bad he appeared smit- 
ten with the charms of some fair lady, 
end time and again drawn back just as 
the fact was becoming patent to the |ook- 
ers on. 

This time, however, the major was un- 
deniably smitten. Some said he was in 
love with the golden looks of the blonde 
widow, while others ‘insisted that the 
dark eyes of Mra, Langley had won him 
captive. 

The major himself was evidently unde- 
cided upon the subject, being alternately 
in attendance on one or the other, 

And so the two ladies, beneath a sur- 
face of extreme politeness. were at dag- 
gers drawn with each other, The bru- 
nette widow was certain that, had she the 
field to herself, she could bring the major 
to her feet with little trouble, 

So she was thinking, as, with her little 
pet dog beside her, she reclined upon 
her lounge at the time of the afternoon’s 
siesta. 

The day was warm, and the docrs of 
all the ladies’ apartments opening upon 
the corridor were ajar. Most of the fair 
inmates were taking their beauty-sleep. 

“Lie still, Pack,” she said, as the silky 
little spaniel awoke from his nap and 






sliding floor, 
passage and sought 
amusement in his own way. 
“It was not five minutes after this that 
Pack’s mistress was aroused from the 
beginning of her nap. 

It was the dog that woke her, There 
he was fiying round and round the 
room, dragging after him what looked 
like, yes, most decidedly like—the head 


tha, to the 
slipped out into the 


lady at the hotel had precisely that shade 
and color of hair. It was — good gra- 
cious! It was a wig! 

Here was a discovery, indeed! Anda 
light of mingled surprise, amusement 
and triumph sparkled in the eyes of the 
handsome breanette, as she surveyed the 


unexpected prize. 

Then, with the wig in her hand, she 
softly glided into the passage, paused out- 
side Mrs. Beiton’s door, and took a cau- 





enjoy heresif as she might be permit- 
ted tf 

Mra, Langley stared, and the major, 
brightened as they saw her step upon the 
terrace, Her fees was shaded by the 
folds of a silk scarf, which, falling to her 
shoulders, entirely concealed her head. 
Thas, she said, she must protect herself 
from the dews and the breezes. 

They were all seated in a group when 
Mra. Langley said— 

“Did you ever see the Indian searf- 
danoe, Mrs, Gaylord ?”’ 

Mrs, Gaylord had not; and the major 
begged a description of it. 

“I would show it to you if I had «a 
scarf, or if Mra, Belton would be good 
enough to ler d me her« for « moment.”’ 

Tre biunde widow oo’. red in the moon- 
light, and murmured something about 
taking cold, 

“You could not possibly take cold in 
this sammer air, and you shall bave my 
sephyr,” said Mrs, Langley, with a sweet 
and most pensive emile. 

What could Mra. Belton do? How 
could she refuse, with the eyes of all 


She raised her eyes and looked steadily 
at her rival. She saw it all in a moment; 
her secret had been discovered, and to- 
morrow, without doubt, it would be made 
known. 

For an instant her heart failed her; 
but then she nerved herself to a brave re- 
solve, 

“I am very sorry that I cannot let you 
have the scarf,” sbe said in a voice which 


“Because’’—it was hard to say, after all 
—*“*because I have not my wig on.” 

“Flora!” gasped Mrs, Gaylord. 

“I shall have to make a clean breast of 
it,” she said, with a little laugh. “One 


surprise. 
‘Jo you wear a wig, madam! So do J, 
How rejoiced I om Sy See © fete pe 





happens to be in same predicament 

myselt! Why, I would 
shocking my bride with the knowledge 
of my bald head.” 


ley’s face was white as she turned away, 

“J lost my bair in a severe iliness, end 
it has never grown agaip,”” Mrs. Belton 
explained, “I had it made up into a 
wig. So you see it is my own hair, after 
all.” 

When the company broke up at the 
“Lake Hotel” it was perfectiy weil 
known to everybody that the mejor and 
Mra, Belton were engag:-1. 





LIVING IN DREAD. 
It is a remarkabie fact that hundreds of 
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This felon had sworn in the dook that 
a8 Soon as be was liberated, he would 
“do for” the principal witness against 
bim; end, believing that he would keep 
his word, for he was s most desperate 
rufian, the gentleman for 
timely warning should he succeed in 
Slipping bis guarda, 

It seems absurd to provide against so 
remote a contingency. The convict, 
however, really did escape, and, more 
than thet, he was recaptured in « far- 
distant villege lew: than three miles from 
the residence of the man whom he had 
sworn to kill, 

That the object of the runaway in tak- 
ing the direction he did was a murderous 
one is beyond reasonable doubt. But 
had be reached his destination he would 
have been beulked of his prey, For no 
sooner did the gentleman receive the 
long-ex pected telegram than he began to 
make burried preparations for flight, and 
next morning be sailed abroad. 

Another instance had a singular and 
tragic ending. Not long ago a gentieman 
was ushered into a merchant's office, 
Immediately the business man looked at 
the caller his eyes dilated, and then, with 
& gasp, he fel! back lifeless, 

The cause of death was subsequently 
returned as heart disease, and there the 
matter ended, Buta startling story might 
have been told at the inquest. 

Friends of the deceased have since dis- 
covered that the visitor—a perfect stran- 
ger to the dead man—bears a perfect re- 
sembiance to a scoundrel whom the mer- 
chant was instrumental in punishing as 
he deserved, 

Thies man threatened at the time to be 


is oblivous, Most likely 
thought that the caller 
really wae the “Monster horribie”’ he 
feared, and the shock was too much for 
his weak heart. 
Although the dread of assassination ies 
traceable to proceedings in the 





Bric-a-Brac. 


Tur Japanese Way.—The Japanese 
version of “A glass of wine with you, 
sir!’ js peculiar, You empty your cup, 
plunge it into a bow! of clean water, 
move off your mat, and after putting the 
oup to your forehead, offer it upon your 
open palm and with a low bow to the per- 
son you desire to toast. He receives it in 
the same manner, and the servant fille it 
for him. A few minutes after he returns 
the oup with iike ceremony. 

Cmapiss or Paum Leaves —In the 
palm region of the Amazon there is a 
tribe which cradles their infants in palm 
leaves, A single leaf, turned up round 
the edges by some native process, makes 
an excellent cradle, and now and then it 
does services as abath-tub, Strong cords 
are formed from the fibres of another 
species of palm, and by these this natural 
cradle is swung slongside a tree, and the 
wind rocks the littie one to sleep. Long 
ago the Amazonian mothers discovered 
that it wae not wise to leave a baby aad 
oradie under a cocoa palm, for the mis- 
chievous monkeys delighted to drop nute 
downward with unerring precision, An 
older objid is therefore stationed near by 
to watch the baby during bis siesta, 

Lova In 81aM.—A curious custom pre 
vells in Siam, in which piace the lighting 
of a cigar indicates that a betrothal 





life 





Tus Tunkisn Lapr.,—We can hardly 
realize, writes a correspondent from Oon- 
atantinople, tho fail monotony of a Turk- 
ish lady’s life. Every woman, rich or 
poor, with the least regard to her char- 
acter must be in her house by sun- 
down. 


Only think of the long, dull winter 


even bow to them as they pasa, 
one would venture to say a word 
wife or mother when the car- 





A OURIOUS phenomenon known as float. 

prairies prevails in Southern Loui- 
siana. Ali along the Gulf coast the large 
border of the land floats on the surface 
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private enemies; of money, lous; 
ing, Joy; Of feasting, want; of 
ple, effiiction; of singing, sorrow; 
changing abode, sudden news; of 
ing, good luck; of death, marriage; 
finding money, bad luck; of goid, death; 
of being beld, misfortune; of growing 
tat, wealth; of drinking water, good en- 
terteinment; of a fine garden, much 
pieasure, 


If Yo: are Ambitious 


To Go to College 
Study Music 
Learn Painting 
Cultivate Your Voice 


‘ 
Fa} 








dead 


If You Need Money 


For any kind of an edu- 
cation, anywhere, at any 
time, write to us about it. 
We can help .you very 
quickly. We are glad to 


pay your way. 
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DO NOT WAIT. 


BY E. 7. 
Sometimes, we think 
When hard words fali upon the waiting 


ear, 
That were that friend, now living, cold and 
dead, 
flow different the tones that we should 
hear, 
How kind the things that would of him be 
aald! 


For most hearts sbrink 
From speaking harshly of the silent dead! 


In Iife—not death, 
Hearts need fond words t help then on 
their way; 
Need tender thoughts and gentle sympathy, 
Caresses, pleasant looks, to cheer each pusa- 
ing Gay, 
Then, hoard them not, until they useless be; 
lus Iite—not death, 
Speak kindly. Living hearts need sympathy ! 


Oh, do not wait 
Till death shall press the weary eyelids 
down 
To yield forbearance! Let it daily fail! 
With it @ golden calmness comes this life 


to crown; 
Joy — from charity. Friends, one and 
, 
Before too late 
O’er fauite and frailties let this mantie fall! 
W hat worth can be 
Love's gentiest giances, or ite fondest tone, 
The sweetest fancies loving lips can say, 
When this form ailent lies, coid and alone, 
Beneath some grasegrown knoll, not far 
away? 
Ah, give to me 
Love's prom pt defences while in life I stay! 


WON AT LAST. 


BY THE AUTHOR Ov “A TERRIBLE PEN- 
ALTY,” “18 DEAREST stn,” “ miss 
FORRISTER’S LAND STEWARD,” 
ETU,, ETO. 











CHAPTER XXX).—(Continvuzp), 


AUNT troze instantly. “Better go 
down to your cabin,” he said, “I 


will see you down,” 
“Oh, it’s all t,” said Jackson, with 
a distortion of 


fon ml," ai ete. nat 


“Don't,” said Gaunt, quietly; “noth- 
ing in this world isso bad that it might 
not be worse,” 

“That's a lie!” remarked Jackson, 
laconically. 

Gaunt made no response, but accom- 
panied the young fellow as far as the 
saloon stairs,and waited until he had 
entered his cabin. 

The next morning Mr, Jackson passed 
him on the deck, with a casual kind of 
nod; but, atter Gaunt had passed, Jack- 
aon looked after him with a curious ex- 
preveion on his face, 

There were halt a dozen children on 
board, and, though Gaunt had avoided 
his tellow-passengers, some of these 
children had not so much attracted his 
attention, but forced themselves upon 
it; tor there was something about Gaunt 
which exerted a magnetic influence upon 
animals and children. Decima had felt 
HP aes first day of meeting him at the 


One little girl, a pale-faced little thing, 
whose mother was taking her to Africa 
in the hope of snatching her trom the 
Demon Consumption, had, on several 
occasions, contrived to attract his atten- 
tion; and once or twice, Gaunt had 
stopped in his pacing, and spoken to her; 
and the child had looked so pleased that 
he had got into the habit of pausing be- 
side her deck-chair, and talking to her 
about the ship’s log, the absence of any 
toys on board, her own complicated ail- 
ments, 

He would draw the wool shaw! across 
her chest, or carry her and the chair 
bodily into the sun, and out of the wind, 
He rarely spoke to the mother, who was 
rather afraid of the grim looking gentle- 
man; but Maude did not share her 
mother’s fear and shyness, and talked to 
Gaunt with the frankness of childish 
innocence, 

Gaunt loved all children, and the 
child's liking for him brought him some 
kind of consolation in his misery. There 
wasa look—or he fancied there was a 
look—in her pale tace which reminded 
him of Decima, 

Perhaps, he thought, Decima had 
looked like that when she was a child. 
He knew, as wol! as the ship’s doctor 
knew, that the little one was doomed, 
and his heart was fu!l of sympathy for 
the anxious mother, The cebild told him 
all abont herself, and often plied him 
with questions about himself, 


“Why do you always walk: about 
alone?” she asked, one evening. 

“Well, I like it,” he said, “Now, it 
you were able to walk about with me, 
Maude——’ 

“I wish I was!” she said, in her thin 
voice, “I often watch you when you 
think I’m not looking, and see that you 
are always thinking,thinking. Mamma 
says that she’s sure you’ vesomething on 
your mind, Have you?” 

“A very great deal, Maude,” said 
Gaunt, with a smile. 

“And yet you’re not going to Africa 
because you're ill and going to die?” 
said the child. 

“I hope none ot us are going to Africa 
to die,” he said. 

“Oh, I em,” she remarked confident. 
lally. “Mamma thinks I am going to 
get better; but I know I am not. Some- 
thing inside me seems to tell me so.” 

“We'll hope tor the best, Maude,” said 
Gaunt, 

“Oh, you,” she assented, cheertully, 
“But it isn’t much use hoping. And, 
now, you’re going to walk on the upper 
deck by yourself, with your arms be- 
hind your back, and your ‘thinking’ face 
on. I wish I could come with you; then 
p’r’aps you wouldn’t think so much; but 
I can't walk.” 

“You shall come all the same,” said 
Gaunt; “T’ll carry you.’ 

“Will you, really? I’m very heavy, 
you xnow!” 

With a glance, which asked permis- 
sion, at her mother, Gaunt litted her in 
his arms, drew the shawl closely round 
her, and carried her to the upper deck! 

She was wonderfully delighted, and 
prattied to him in her childish, artless 


way. 

You must be very strong, to carry me 
like this!” she said; ‘but perhaps you 
are used to it?” He thoughtof the night 
he had carried Decima, and his lips set 
tightly. 

“No, I’ve not had much practice in this 
kind of thing; but you're not very heavy, 
and I like carrying you.” 

* And I like you to carry me,’ she said, 
“Ithink youare a very kind gentie- 
man,” 

“Thank you, Maude,” said Gaunt, 
“That was a very nice thing to say.” 

Presently, he knew, by the way in 
which her head lay upon his breast, that 

cared ber down 


arms, “You must have a kind heart, to 
be so kind to my child,” 

“I'm tond of children,” said Gaunt. 

He went up on the deck again. A fog 
was coming on, and he watched it roll- 
ing up from the horizon. He was think- 
ing, not of the child, but of Decima. 
Where was she now? What would hap- 
pen to her? She would not marry Mer- 


shon, 

But there would be someone elise, 
Someone worthy of her. His heart ached 
with anguish, as ue thought that he had 
no right even to protect her, He was 
atartied by a voice near him. It was Mz, 
Jackson, 

‘The fog’s coming on thick,” he said, 
in the dull, expressionless tone which 
was habitual to him, 

Gaunt assented. 

“How far off are the Canaries?” asked 
Jackson. 

“About two days’ sail, I should think,” 
replied Gaunt, 

Jackson moved away, and Gaunt 
paced up and down. Presently, he al- 
most ran against the captain, 

“Thick fog!’ he said. 

The captain grunted, and passed on. 

During the night the fog increased, 
Gaunt, coming on deck the next morn- 
ing, found the vessel steaming in en in- 
penetrable vapor, as dense as a blanket. 
Every now and then she almost came to 
a standstill. 

The captain’s bell seemed to ring in- 
cessantly; the mate’s volce was heard at 
intervals, gravely and sternly giving 
orders, 

Gaunt knew that they were nearing a 
dangerous coast; but the other passen- 
gers, less experienced and intormed, dis- 
played no great interest, and telt no anx- 
jety. They grumbled at the fog, grum- 
bled at the captain, as if he were answer- 
able tor it, granibled at each other; but 
there was no anxiety. 

Gaunt, himself, was not apprehensive 
until the evening of the second day’s 
tog. Then, as he was pacing the tor’ard 

deck, he overheard the captain remark 
to the first mate: 

“Better stop the engines !” 

Gaunt had crossed the ocean too many 
times not to know what this meant. 

The vessel had lost her reckoning; the 
captain did not know where he was. 

Gaunt went down to the saloon, Some- 
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one was banging away at the piano; 
there was the usual laughing and talk- 
ing. 

Some of the young people were under 
the shelter ot the music, flirting boldly; 
they all looked happy, and free from 


care. 

Then, suddenly, that peculiar noise of 
the screw, to which the ocean traveler so 
soon becomes accustomed, ceased. 

Eve. y voice was silent; the young lady 
at the piano stopped playing; everyone 
glanced at his neighbor interrogatively. 

Before the question could be asked, the 
captain came into the saloon. There was 
an easy smile on his face,and whena 
particularly nervous gentleman ex- 
claimed: ‘The serew’s stopped! What's 
the matter, captain?’ he nodded care- 
lessly, and replied: 

“Giving the stokers a rest. Go on 
with your playing, Miss Brown; we 
shall be off again directly.” 

But the fog increased, and the engines 
did not start. 

Gaunt wenton deck, and found the 
captain In close confab with the mate. 

“Anything wrong, captain?” asked 
Gaant, quietly. 

The captain was about to make a 
brusque reply, but he glanced at Gaunt’s 
face, he seemed to change his mind. 

“Yos, my ford,” he said, “We've lost 
our reckoning. This fog has caught us, 
tairly caught us.” 

“Is there anything I can do?” asked 
Gaunt, “but, of course, there is not.” 

The captain shook his head, “No.” 
Then he said, as it with an after-thought, 
“Well, yes; you can go below, and keep 
’em easy till we get out of this, It may 
litt directly.” But he looked into the 
fog doubttully. 

Gaunt, after a glance at the thick vapor, 
through which one could not see a yard, 
went back to the saloon. 

Miss Brown had ceased playing, and 
silence bad sett.ed upon the lately light- 
hearted crowd. Gaunt went to the piano, 
and struck a chord. 

‘Have you ever beard this song?” he 


said, 

Everybody turned to him, with expec- 
tation and surprise. 

He was no musician, and had not 
touched a piano tor years; but, in his 
younger days, he had been able to sing 
and vamp anaccompaniment. He played 


“What he was’ 
ing, but the audience applauded vocifer- 
ously; all the more vociferously because 
this usually stern and reserved man had 
condescended to make an effort for their 
amusement. 

“Encore! Encore! Give us another!” 
they cried. 

Gaunt puzzled his brains, and after 
dint of thinking, remembered another 
song. It was absolutely necessary that 
this crowd of timid passengers should 
be prevented from knowing, and think- 
ing of the peril that lay so near them. 

He piayed and sang, and little Maude 
stole up to the piano, and leant against 
him, admiringly and confidingly. 

“You are aclever man!’ she said, in 
her childish treble. 

Gaunt rose trom the piano, and in- 
ducted a more skilful pertormer. 

“Letus have something with a chorus,” 
he said, with a gaiety which surprised 
his hearers, who had hitherto regarded 
him as ithe most grim and unsociable ot 
men. 

A young lady went to the piano, and 
began the accompaniment to a comic 
song one of the young men essayed to 
sing. 

Gaunt heard the stern voice of the cap- 
tain issuing orders, and the tramp of the 
crew as they obeyed. 

The soag proceeded, the chorus was 
being roared, when, suddenly, there came 
a peculiar shock snd sound, which struck 
the singers dumb. 

No one knew what had happened, but 
through every man and woman there 
had run something which had sent cold 
fear and dread to every heart. 

They sprang to their teet, and looked 
wildly at each other for a moment in 
silence: then the first shriek rose trom a 
woman's lips, and was instantly fol- 
lowed by others. 

Thero was arush for the saloon door. 
That terrible thing, Panic, had taken 
hold of them, and men and women fought 
for the narrow doorway; some of the 
former forgetting their manhood in their 
terror, and pushing the women aside. 

Gaunt stood near the door; he heard 
the captain, as he passed the upper deck 
door, pause, and say, calmly and sternly: 

“Oblige me by keeping the passengez= 
in the saloon, my lord.” 

Gaunt closed the door, and stood with 
his back to it. The ship was rocking 
hideously, like a living thing in pain, 
and some of the women fell to the ground, 
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or were thrown there by the mad rush 
of the men tor the door. Gaunt stood 
firm and square, with his legs apart. 

“We must remain where we are,” he 
said. “We must obey the captain’s order. 
There may be no danger; we should cer- 
tainly not better things by crowding on 
the deck and hindering the men.” 

Some of them fell back, but one or two 
ot the men still pressed on him, and the 
nearest caught him by the collar of his 
coat. 

“Who are you tostand in our way ?” 
he demanded, ina voice thick with the 
frenzy of terror. “Stand aside! We're 
not going +o be huddled up down here!” 

“Yes; stand aside!’ said one or two 
others, advancing threateningly. 

Gaunt saw that it was necessary to 
make an example, and he promptly 
knocked the first speaker down. 

“Please understand,” he said, ‘that 
not one of us will leave the saloon until 
we have the captain’s permission.” 

The man picked himeelf up, and the 
rest fell back a pace. Gaunt’s calmness 
and firmness were making them ashamed 
ot themselves. Gaunt deliberately shot 
the bolt in the door, and leant against it, 

“Look to the ladies!’ he said to the 
men. “The trouble may be over in a 
few minutes. We have a good captsin 
and a good crew, and wecan rely upon 
them to do their utmost for us!” 

His quiet words, his pertect self-pos- 
session, had their due effect upon the 
women. They ceased shrieking and 
screaming, but huddled together, crying 
and moaning in a subdued fashion. 

Gaunt went on talking, doing his best 
to reassure them. Presently, little Maude 
ran from amongst the women, and came 
to his side, and stole her hand into his. 

“I’m not afraid!” she said. “Least, I 
am afraid, but I won't cry, Lord Gaunt!” 

He put his hand upon her head. 

“That's right, Maude, dear,” he said. 
“There’s not much use in crying, is 
there? And it’s very likely that we shall 
all be laughing again presently.” 

The vessel still rocked in the same cur- 
ious way,and the peculiar motion told 
Gaunt what had happened. 

The Pevensey Castle had drifted on to 
a rock or a sand bank, and was swaying 
to and fro on a pivot as the seas struck 
her. 

Ages seemed to pass while he stood 


’ 
heard the captain’s step on the stairs, 
and he opened the door and admitted 
him. The captain took in the situation 
ata glance. 

“Thank you, my lord!’ hesaid, calmly 
and quietly, as it hé were thanking Gaunt 
for passing the salt. Then he looked 
round, 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
“we've stuck on a sand bank.” He held 
up his hand as a cry of terror arose. 
“There’s no need to be alarmed. There’s 
no need tor a single soul to come to 
harm. I always think it best to tell the 
truth, and the whole truth; and here it 
is: We’re on ‘the coast of Mogador, and 
not very far from the harbor. 

“The boats are ready,and I'll have 
you all put ashore as comtortably as pos- 
sible—that is, it you obey orders. Now, 
you will please come on deck a dozen at 
a time; a dozen, and no more. Lord 
Gaunt will be kind enough to point out 
each lot, and see that the order is car- 
ried out. May I trouble you so far, my 
lord?” 

Gaunt nodded, 

“Very good,” said the captain, calmly. 
“Then I can return to my place on deck.’’ 

He put a revolver in Gaunt’s hand, and 
went up again. 

The crowd watched Gaunt,with eager 
eyes, and almost seemed to hase breath- 
ing as he pointed out the first dozen; 
nine women and three men. 

“The men will take charge of the 
ladies,” he said, “and help them into the 
boat.” 

If any of the men had felt inclined to 
disobey him, his complete selt-posses- 
sion,and perhaps the sight of the re- 
volver in his hand, would have re- 
strained them. 

The first dozen was marshaled out of 
the cabin to the deck. The others, wait- 
ing anxiously, could hear the mate giv- 
ing orders, and the sailors’ “Aye, aye, 
sir!” as the boat was launched. 

The captain called out, “Next lot!” 
and a second dozen were dispatched. 
And se + went on until only ten re- 
mained. jaunt had intended sending 
little Maude and her mother in one of 
the earlier batches, but the child had 
clung to him and begged to remain. 

“Let mamma and me go with you?’ 
she said, “I know we shall be quite safe 
then,” 

As the turn of the last lot came, Gaunt 
picked up the child with his left arm, 

















leaving his right free for the revolver, 
and led the way up on the deck. The fog 
was still thick, but the ship was bril- 
liantly lit by the electric light, and Gaunt 
looked round upon a scene of admirable 
order. All the boats had gone save two, 
and they were ready to be launched at 
the word of command. 

The captain and his officers stood as 
calmly, and spoke as quietly, as if noth- 
ing whatever was the matter; and the 
crew were carrying out their orders with 
cheerful alacrity. 

The last boat but one went off with its 
living freight; it consisted of a number 
of the crew, as well as some of the pas- 
sengers. Each boat, as it left the rock- 
ing ship, sent up a cheer, which was re- 
turned by those remaining on deck. 

“Now, my lord,” said the captain, as 
the last boat was launched. 

Gaunt helped the women into their 
places. He put Maude’s mother in, and 
she held out her arms for the child. 

“Good-bye, little one!’’ he said, and he 
kissed her. 

She wound her arms round his neck, 
and looked up at him imploringly. 

“Oh, not ‘good-bye,’”’ shesaid. “You’re 
coming, you’re coming? I won’t go with- 
eut you !’’ 

“Presently, presently!’ said Gaunt. 
He kissed her again, loosened her hold 
gently, and as gently placed her in her 
mother’s arms. 

There wae only one place in the boat 
remaining. Gaunt looked up the gang- 
way. Besides himselt there were only 
two men left on deck. One was the cap- 
tain, and the other, to Gaunt’s surprise, 
was Jackson. The young fellow was 
very pale, and his lips were apart, as if 
he were breathing hard. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said the captain. 
“One ot you get in, please. The quicker 
you are away, the better.” 

Gaunt stood aside, and motioned to 
him. 

“You go, captain,” he said. 

“Thank you, my lord,” said the cap- 
tain, quietly. ‘I stand by the ship.” 

Gaunt went up the steps quickly, and 
laid his hand upon Jackson’s shoulder. 

“Off with you!” he said. 

Jackson’s tace worked heavily. 

“Do you mean it?” 

“Yes,” said Gaunt, as quietly as be- 
fore. “Iam going to stay with the cap- 
tain.” 


‘The ahip will be to pieces before the 
morning,” panted Jackson. “Its cer- 


tain death to stick by her!” 

He bad been drinking heavily, and his 
eyes were bloodshot and staring, and the 
sweat stood in huge drops on his fore- 
head; but he was quite sober, and fully 
realized the peril and the chance of es- 


ca 

mall the more reason you should go,” 
said Gaunt, quickly, but in a low voice. 

Jackson still hesitated, and Gaunt, 
knowing the danger of delay, gripped 
him by the arm, drew him down the 
gangway,and almost torced him into 
boat. 


The boat got clear, and, as she moved 
away, the last cheer rose, and Gaunt and 
the captain responded to it, and waved 
their ca 

She ws lost to sightina minute, and 
the captain and Gaunt, after straining 
their eyes after her, turned instinctively, 
and looked at each other. The captain 

out his hand, 
ge a are a brave man, my lord!” he 
said; and tor the first time there was a 
slight tremor in his voice. 

Gaunt smiled as he shook the hand. 

“One might finish up ina worse way 
than this, captain,” he said. “I suppose 
there’s not much chance for us?” 

The captain shook his head. 

“Not much, my lord,” he said; ‘the 
wind’s getting up; there’s a hole in the 
bottom—don’t you hear the water com- 
ing in? She'll heel over before long——” 
There was no need to finish the sen- 


tence. 

“It’s a pity!’ he added, after a mo- 
ment, “a pity! She was a fine vessel, 
and I’m fond and proud of her.” His 
voice broke slightly, and he mecved 
away, a8 it he did not like Gaunt to see 
his emotion. 

Gaunt made his way with some diffi- 
eulty to the bow, and, leaning against 
the bulwark, looked into the fog. A 
strange feeling of peace and rest was 

over him, 

As he had said, one might make a 
worse finish than this. It had been no 
great sacrifice on his part, the surrender 
of the place in the boat to Jackson, for 
he had not the least desire to prolong a 
lite which was now a burden to him. To 
such man as Gaunt, life is only prec- 
fous while it holds the possibility of hope 
and love. 

He was sorry for the poor ship, sorry 
for the captain’s grief, and still more 
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sorry that so brave a man should perish; 
but for himself he had no regret, no de- 
sire to escape the end. 

Indeed, he did not think of himself, 
but of Decima, As he gazed into the 
fog, his memory and imagination were 
limning upon its gray surtace the scenes 
in which he had acted with her, 

He recalled their first meeting at the 
Zoo; the day they had met by the stream, 
the many times they had been together 
at the Hall; the night ot the ball, when 
he had held her in his arms; and, lastly, 
the night of their parting, when he had 
told her of his love and she had whisp- 
ered her contesston ot her love for him. 

He could hear her voice, like weird 
music, infinitely sweet, and infinitely 
sad, coming through the roar of the 
waves, the grating end grinding of the 
doomed ship; he could teel ber kisses 
warm upon his lips; feel her arms about 
his neck, her heart beating against his. 

Memory is a strange thing, and at that 
moment there came back to Gaunt’s 
mind some verses which he had read 
many years ago, and which he had not 
thought of since. 

What right had he to wish that she 
should remember him? His very love 
tor her had fallen like a blight upon her 
young life. No! Rather let him wish 
that she should forget him. 

And, surely, she would do so. She was 
young; her life was still stretched betore 
her. Her love tor him would gradually 
wane and die; some other man would 
come and stir her heart with love again. 
But let him be whom he may, though he 
were a thousand times worthier of her 
than Gaunt was, he would not love her 
with more passionate and devoted love 
than that which had burnt like a pure 
flame in Gaunt’s heart. 

He pictured her the wife of another 
man with a keener anguish than any 
fear of approaching death could have 
aroused; but yet with no bitterness; for, 
ashe thought of her, his lips moved in 
tervent prayer tor her happiness. 

“Heaven bless you, my dearest, my 
dearest!” he murmured. “May my mad 
love never cast its shadow over your 
tuture happiness!” 

The captain came up to him, 

“She is filling tast!” he said. “She 
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; ‘his pipe. 

“Have you any tobacco?” he asked, 

Gaunt handed him his pouch; then 
filled his own pipe. 

They stood side by side, smoking in 
silence. Suddenly, a big wave, which 
seemed mountains high, struck the side; 
the vessel heeled over, and Gaunt was 
thrown on his back. When he looked 
up, half-blinded by the spray, he could 
not see the captain. The brave man had 


Another wave smote the doomed vessel, 
and Gaunt telt himself swept against the 
deck-house so violently that he was halt 
stunned by the contact. A spar from the 
rigging lay across his chest, and, instinc- 
tively, he clasped it. He lay thus, for it 
was impossible to stand tor some min- 
utes; then there came another wave, and, 
still grasping the spar, he was swept 
overboard. 

How long he retained consciousness 
atter he had been dashed into the sea 
cannot be told, Toswim was impossible; 
the ground swell was too violent. Me- 
chanically, he still clung to the spar. 
The tide was setting out to sea, and, as 
he floated, he saw that the fog was 
gradually lifting; and, as he was borne 
on the top of a wave, he looked round 
for the vessel. Shehad disappeared. 

Gaunt prayed for Jeath at that mo- 
ment; for this terrible solitude in the 
midst of the roaring waves, was infinitely 
worse than death. Then bis senses tett 
him, and, with “Decima!” upon his lips, 
he relaxed his hold of the spar. 

” oe a * * * 

When he came to, he found, to his 
amazement, that he was lying in a com- 
tortable berth in a luxurious cabin. 

Two men were standing beside him. 
They exchanged a look, and nodded, as 
Gaunt opened his eyes. Gaunt looked 
round, and sighed. At that moment he 
was not particularly glad to come back 
to lite. 

“All right, now ?” said one of the men 
who was watchinghim. He wasa young 
tellow, with a pleasant face and a pleas- 
ant smile. He was dressed in yachting 
costume, and was smoking a cigarette. 

“Where am I?” axked Gaunt, with an 
effort. 

“On board ‘The Sea Wolf,’” replied 
the young fellow, “My yacht. We picked 
you up early this morning, You’ve been 
wrecked, I suppose ?’”’ 

Gaunt nodded. 


“Better not let him talk yet awhile,” 
broke in the second man. ~ 

“All right, doctor,” assented the young 
fellow, cheerfully. “You go to sleep it 
you can,” he said to Gaunt. “You'll be 
all right atter asnooze. We'll leave you 
quiet.” 

Gaunt closed his eyes again, and siept. 
When he awoke, he tound the young tel- 
low standing beside him, with a basin of 


broth. 

“Get outside this!” he said. “The 
doctor—he’s a friend of mine, and has 
come this trip with me—says that you'll 
pull through all right.” 

“Thanks; I’ve no doubt I shall,” said 
Gaunt, not very cheerfully. “May I ask 
to whom I am indebted?” 

“Oh, that’sall right,” replied the young 
man. “My name’s Dobson. I’m taking 
a cruise in this yacht of mine. We lost 
our reckoning in that fog—and it’s lucky 
we did, or we shouldn't have come across 
you!” 

“I was a passenger on board the 
Pevensey Castle,” said Gaunt. “She 
dritted on a sand-bank.” He spoke 
with difficulty, and Mr. Dobson had 
sense enough to stop him, 

“All right,” he said. ‘Tel! us all about 
it when you’re more fit. Try and go to 
sleep again. There’s nothing like sleep 
for your case, so the doctor says. I've 
brought you some books and papers, if 
you can’t manage a doze.” 

He left the cabin, and Gaunt tried to 
sleep; but his head ached too much, and 
presently he took up one of the papers. 

He turned it over mechanically, and 
was putting it down again, when his eye 
was caught by a heading in large type, 

“The Tragedy at Prince’s Mansions, 
Verdict of Wiltul Marder against Lord 
Gaunt!” 

He read the account in a kind of stu- 
por, and had the paper stil! in his hand 
when Mr. Dubson re-entered the cabin, 

“How have you been getting on?” he 
inquired. “Been reading the paper? 
That's right.” 

“Yes,” said Gaant, quietly. “I have 
been reading the account ot the—muider 
at Prince’s Mansions.” 

“Ah, terrible affair that,” cut in Dob- 
son, “They have'nt got that Lord Gaunt 
yet, more’s the pity.” 

“No.” said Gaunt, raising himself on 
his elbow. “I am Lord Gaunt, Mr. Dob- 
son. How soon can you take me back to 
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CHAPTER XXXII, 


HE news of the wreck of the Peven- 
sey Castle did not reach London 
until some days atter the sad event; 

but, when it did, it created a sensation 
only inferior to that which had been 
made byithe murder in Prince’s Man- 
sions. 

The boats had reached the harbor of 
Mogador In safety, and the rescued pas- 
sengers had given a tull and touching 
account of the toundering of the Ill-tated 
vessel and the heroic conduct of the cap- 
tain and Lord Gaunt, 

That they had both been drowned no 
one seemed to entertain any doubt, and, 
on the principle of speaking nothing but 
good of the dead, Lord Gaunt’s crime 
was forgotten for the moment in admira- 
tion for his heroism. 

The papers came out with the whole 
story, and leaders were written, dilating, 
with editorial unction, upon the dramatic 
aspect of the aflair, and the poetical 
justice, which had been dealt out to, as 
the writers called him, “this unfortunate 
nobleman.” They, ai! of them, however, 
tailed to inform their readers what the 
captain had done to deserve death. But 
that was a mere matter of detail. 

To Decima, lying white and wan in 
the darkened room, no tidings of the out- 
side world were permitted to reach. She 
had recovered consciousness, but she lay 
’twixt life and death, in that condition ot 
mind and body which resembles stupor, 
All danger, however, was past; her youth 
and strength had fought the battle tor 
her and won it; and as the doctor said, it 
was only a question of time and caretul 
nursing. 

For the latter, Lady Pauline could be 
relied on, and grafaally the vacant ex- 
pression ot Decima’s eyes changed to 
one which, although it was sadder, dis- 
played some faint interest in life. 

On the day of the news of the lous of 
the Pevensey Castle and Lord Gauni’s 
death was running like wildfire through 
the land, Decima turned to Lady Pau- 
line, and said— 

“I suppose I am not going to die, Aunt 
Pauline ?” 

Lady Pauline took the snow-white 
hand, and patted it softly. 

“I hope not, dear,” shesaid. “No, you 
have been very ill, but you are quite out 
of danger now. J hope that, in a tew 


days, I shall be able to take you down- 
stairs. And then we will go to Walfield. 
You would like to go there, would you 
notr’”’ 

Decima thought for a moment, then 
she replied— 

“I think I would rather go home, 
Father must miss me. And Bobby will 
be coming home, and—and it is more 
comfortable tor him when I am there,” 

“We will see,” said Lady Pauline, 
gently. “We will ask the doctor,” 

Decima was silent tor a moment, then 
she turned her eyes away, and asked— 

“Have you seen Mr, Mershon, aunt?’ 

“Yes,” replied Lady Pauline. “I have 
seen him, and I have told him what you 
wished him to be told.” 

Decima breathed a sigh of reliet, 

“Thank you, Aunt Pauline, I—I am 
atraid he was very angry, was he not?” 

“He was,” said Lady Pauline laconi- 
cally, “But we will not talk of ‘Mr. 
Mershon, dear. I trust that he has gone 
out of your lite from henceforth,” 

“Oh, yes, yes!" she cried, “I—I could 
not marry him!’ She shuddered, “He 
was very kind, and I~—I am very grate. 
ful to him; but I could not marry him 
now!’ 

She turned her head away and closed 
her eyes, and Lady Pauline, who thought 
she was asleep, looked at the white face 
sadly. 

How much longer could the story of 
the murder and Lord Gaunt’s death be 
kept trom Decima; and what would be 
its effect upon her? She must know 
sooner or eer the air was full of it, the 
newspaper 8 were yelll throug 
the streets, “ iene " 

Later in the day, Bobby came in, He 
was terribly upset, and scarcely master 
ot himself, 

“You've heard the news, Lady Pau- 
line?”’ he said as he entered the drawing- 
room, He had never been able to ad- 
dress her as aunt. 

“You,” she said, “It is terrible; and 
yet-——!”’ 

“I know,” said Bobby, with a kind of 
groan. “You are thinking that he has 


‘escaped « trial for murder, and—and, 


perhaps, the—the conviction?” 
Tady Pauline nodded, and sighed, 
“He never did it!’ said Bobby ter- 
vently. “No; I don’t think he did, Bu 
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“She will hear it directly she 
again,” he said, shinies 

“You,” said Lady Pauline. “That is 
inevitable, It will be better that she 
should hear it from us,” 

“Ah, yos; but who's to tell her?” he 
demanded, 

“I and you,” she said, with her usual 
courage, “She will bear it better coming 
from us than from strangers. I think 
she will be strong enough to-morrow, 
Will you come in the afternoon, please? 
I asked her this morning whether she 
would like to go to Walfield, but she 
seemed to want to go home,” 

“To fathe,, yes,” said Bobby. “That's 
like Decima; she thinks of everyone 
betore herself! Father will want her 
too, tor he’s in trouble again,” 

“What trouble?” asked Lady Pauline. 

Bobby groaned, 

“Oh, Mr. Mershon has cut up rough, 
It’s that contounded—I beg your pardon, 
Lady Pauline!” 

“There is no need for profane @xpres- 
sions, Robert,” she said, “But go on.” 

“IVs that unfortunate company, the 
Electric Storage, you know,” 

“I don’t know; but no matter.” 

“Tt seems that the guv’nor is indebted 
to Mr. Mershon: it’s rather a large sum; 
and Mershon’s lawyer, Mr. Gilsby, has 
written to the guv’nor—well, demanding 
payment, Father has given Mershon 
bills, you know,” 

Lady Pauline sighed, 

“I will help your father to the best of 
my ability, Robert,” she anid, “I must 
go up to Decima now, Come to-morrow 
and if she is strong enough we will tell 
her about—about Lord Gaunt.” 

Bobby lett the house and went home; 
he was staying ata quiet hotel as Prince’s 
Mansions were impossible for him under 
the circumstances, and he bought the 
special editions of the evening papers 
and read every line of the account of the 
shipwreck, and “Lord Gaunt’s heroic 
conduct;” and his heart was filled with 
sorrow tor the death man whom 
bes Seen reais 

next da we r 
Square. Lady Pauline came to him with 
a grave but determ exp on 
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bes r said, “I 

have considered the question from all 

points ot view, and I have that 
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WHEN SUMMER DIES. 


BY EB. 


When she I love #0 well is near, 
Smiling on me with bright bine eyes, 
There is no winter in my year. 


I laugh at pain, | know not fear, 
And far away all sorrow flies 
W hen she | love #0 well is near. 


Though flow’ rets fade and skies are drear, 
Though in bare boughs the cold wind sighs, 
There is no winter in my year. 


The akylark’s joyous notes | hear, 
Rising in song to cloudless skies, 
When she I love so weil is near, 


So rosy-red her cheeks appear, 
And in her gaze such brightness lies, 
There is no winter in my year, 


1 see not frost-bound rill or mere, 

I make no moan when summer dics; 
When abe | love #0 well is near 
There is no winter in my year! 


Letitia. 


BY G. ly 6. 


E plen of Trumpington-cum- 
Bedgely greatly resembled the form 
of a cross ot honor, the market place 
representing the central device; the four 
principal streets, the arms, and the 
church, standing on a slight eminence at 
the head of the High street, the ring by 
which the cross might have been sus- 


pended, 

As no railway had invaded the little 
town to mould it in conformity with 
modern ideas, it held to characteristics 
ot its own, its prejudices and animosi- 
ties and strict notions of caste and of 
proprieties, which wider influences have 
a tondency to moderate, 

Ina genteel two-storied white house 
on the opposite side of the church to the 
Rectory resided Lady Postlethwaite, the 
very “cream of the cream,” 

She did not claim this position so much 
on account of being the widow of a 
knight as of her own high birth, belong- 
ing asshe did on the maternal side to 
the Crumptons of Crumpton Park, 

Uutortunately her wealth was scarcely 
on a par with her as the worthy 
knight her late husband had bean able 
to leave her only about three hundred a 




















oy Postlethwaite had but d bat one en 

a daughter—Amelia—a 
with red hair and 4 freckled iol Ueno 
Bat Miss Postlethwaite was accom- 
plished, She played the piano with con- 
siderable force of muscle, and painted in 
water colors, as various groups of what 
were supposed to represent flowers, hung 
about the drawing-room, testified, 

Amelia Postelthwait therefore held her 
head high on this score, as well as on 
that oft her good birth. She had a fond- 
ness for dressing elaborately in light 
showy colors, was always first in the 
tashion, and did her best to make up by 
art for those graces of person that had 
been denied by nature, 

The only other member of the tamily 
was Letitia Lupton, an orphan niece of 
the late Sir Thomas Postlethwaite, When 

Laetitia’s father and mother died within a 
few months of each other, leaving their 
daughter, then fourteen years of age, an 
orphan and portionless, Lady Postle- 
thwaite, who had never kept up much 
communication with her husband’s sis- 
ter, took pity upon the forlorn girl and 
offered her a home, 

Letitia at the time was thankful to ac- 
cept her aunt’s kindness; but, as years 
went on she tully realized her dependent 
position, she expressed a great wish to 
procure a situation as a governess or 
companion, or in some other way to pro- 
vide for herseli. 

But Lady Postlethwaite was so un- 
teignedly horror-stricken at the idea ot 
acy young lady who chanced to be a re- 
lative of hers doing anything to earn her 
own living that Letitia, being sincerely 
grateful to her aunt and unwilling to do 
what would hurt her feelings, found her- 
self compelled to yield the point, and to 
endeavor to make the best of the some- 
what dreary lite before her, 

Lady Postlethwaite had been much 
commended by her neighbors for her 
“Sie impreaiane dia ta a patents 
to her importance to a 
ing way of “poor Sir Thomas’ niece.” 
Moreover, though she would not have 
owned to such a Pores YrleBhogeyeesin 
lence even to h f, 

*a valuable as a help in the heeeekaat? 

Three hundred a year would not allow 
of many servants or of heavy milliners’ 
and dressmakers’ bills,and Amelia had 
no taste for household avocations, Leti- 
tia’s thoughttulness and industry were 
therefore in constant requisition and her 
time was fully employed, 


Nevertheless, in spite of her useful- 
ness, I titia was not much considered 
either in her aunt’s house or in the so- 
clety of Trumpington-cum-Sedgely. She 
had neither the Misses Sharples’ lively 
manners nor Miss Moss’ fair florid style 
of beauty; nor had she her cousin’s ac- 
com plishments. 

She was only a slight quiet dark-eyed 
girl who never thought of putting her- 
self forward. Not thatshe was particu- 
larly humble-minded, but she had been 
made so thoroughly aware ot the fact that 
her position was less important than 
that of her cousin and her associates that 
she had learned to expect to be over- 
looked, 

Letitia Lupton had however found one 
sincere triend in Trumpington-cum- 
Sedgely. The Reverend Doctor Snoresby, 
though not a brilliant preacher, was a 
learned and truly excellent man. 

He was a widower without children; 
and, recognizing the girl’s bright intelli- 
gence, he took notice of her, and soun 
became as tond of her as it she had been 
a daughter of his own. 

In spite ot her numerous employments 
at home, Letitia tound time to profit by 
the conversation and teaching of the 
worthy clergyman,as well as to make 
good use of his well-stored library. 

One of the evils frequently lamented 
over amongst the more juvenile mem- 
bers of Traumpington-cum-Sedgely so- 
clety was the preponderance of the fair 
sex, Not that the matrons of that town 
had presented their spouses with daugh- 
ters exclusively; but the sons bad tound 
few openings there for ambitious youth, 
= had scattered themselves far and 
wide. 

The young ladies therefore suffered 
from a dearth of partners either for the 
dance or for the longer partnership ot 
lite, and many were the consequent 
speculations relative to the tew “eligi 
bles” who ventured within the charmed 
cirele. 

But changes took place even in Trump- 
ington-cum-Sedgely. Just beyond the 
town, at a little distance trom the church 
and Rectory, stood an old-tashioned 
house with stone copings. It was divided 
from the road by a paved court sur- 
rounded on three sides by veveovaved 
walls, except where an ornamental iron 
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orchard of considerable extent, well 
stocked with flowers and prolific truit 
trees, This place had been occupied by 
a lady not quite right in her mind, who 
had lived there completely secluded 
with her one companion or keeper. 

She was now dead, and the house had 
remained tor some time vacant, Then 
the ‘To let” was taken down, and work- 
men both within and without were seen 
busy repairing and putting the place in 
order. 

Here was a subject for speculation! 
The interest did not subside when it was 
ascertained that, old Doctor Middlemist 
being about to retire from practice, a 
young physician had mado arrange- 
ments to suceced him in his duties. 

Nor was it lessened by the information 
that the new practitioner—Doctor Best— 
was an unmarried man about thirty 
years of age, and that he was by no 
means entirely dependent upon his prac- 
tice, having inherited a comfortable com- 
petence, 

He it was who, having been struck by 
the capabilities of the old Queen Anne 
house, had purchased the lease, intend- 
ing to take up his residence there, 

One September afternoon the two 
Misses Sharples called on their dear 
triend Amelia Postlethwaite to convey 
to her the news that Doctor Best had ar- 
rived and that they had actually seen 
and been introduced to him, 

As they were passing the “White 
Lion,” they had observed a handsome 
dark-complexioned man with a brown 
beard standing on the steps talking to 
Doctor Miedlemist, and the old physi- 
clan had introduced the stranger as Doc- 
tor Best. 

“He is so polite!’ said Isabelle, 

“He said that, if we were specimens of 
the feminine portion of the town’s in- 
habitants, it would be a bad look-out tor 
his practice,” said Barbara, with a titter, 
glancing at her pink and white com- 
plexion in the mirror, 

"He seems clever,” Isabella added. “I 
always thovgitt he must be courageous 
tothink of living in'that house. I am 
sura I sheuld wever dare to live there, 
leat tt should be haunted!” she con- 
cluded, with a giggle. 

Barbara suggested amiably in an- 
swer to her sister’s remark, that in <ll 
probability her courage would never be 
tried in that way, whereupon Isabella 
retorted that Barbara need not make 
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sure of Doctor Best because he happened 
to address himself to her that morning. 

Barbara tossed her head, declaring 
that, for her part, she did not think him 
halfso handsome as Captain Spanker, 
who had come to one of their parties and 
had asked her to dance twice. 

A sharp altercation might have ensued 
had not Amelia Postlethwaite eflected a 
diversion by asking her friends’ opinion 
with regard toa choice between a long 
bine feather and a wreath of convolvuli 
for her new chip hat. This interesting 
and congenial subject put an end to 
bickerings and jealousies for the mo- 
ment. 

Letitia Lapton was in the room, but 
she did not join in the conversation; she 
scarcely listened indeed, not thinking 
the subject of any importance to her. 
She went on quietly with her work, 
leaving the others to have the talk to 
themsel ves, 

Doctor Best soon made himselt at home 
in Trampington-cum-Sedgely, and be- 
came a general favorite. He was the 
life of the company wherever he went. 

He discussed politics and agricultore 
with the men, told marvelous stories ot 
adventure to the elder ladies, and flirted 
with the young ones, though his atten- 
tions were so impartially divided that it 
would have been difficult tor one of them 
to appropriate a particular word or look 
to herself, The only one with whom he 
never flirted was Letitia Lupton. 

But, if, as the young ladies of Trump- 
ington-cum-Sedgely whispered amongst 
themselves, Doctor Best did not think it 
worth while to take any notice of Letitia 
Lupton, she had found it impossible to 
remain indifferent to him. 

She had been in the habit of meeting 
him at the Rectory and on his visits to 
the sick and poor; and here he had ap- 
peared a very different person trom the 
Doctor Best of Trumpington-cum- 
Sedge!y society. 

Doctor Snoresby had lately been troub- 
led with gout, and Letitia had been tre- 
quently at the Rectory, tor the worthy 
Rector liked to have his young favorite 
to arrange his cushions and pour out his 
tea and cheer him with her lively talk. 
Somehow it happened that Doctor Best 
generally paid his visit while she was 
there, and these visits were frequently 


Rrclonged wl it. 

Then he would insist upon seeing her 
home, though she had no more scruples 
about crossing the churchyard at night 
than about walking up the High street 
in broad daylight. But, though Doctor 
Best’s house ley quite in the opposite di- 
rection, he somehow made it out that his 
nearest way also lay across the church- 


rd. 

The spring months had been fraught 
with peril to Letitia Lupton. She loved 
Dostor Best, though he had not yet been 
a year settled at Trumpington-cum- 
Sedgely—loved him with all the warmth 
and devotion of her heart. She was na- 
turally reticent snd undemonstrative, 
and she kept her secret well. 

No one guessed she heard his tootstep 
at a distance and would have recognized 
itanywhere. No one guessed that, when 
he passed the house, she stole up to her 
attic window and strained her eyes to 
catch the last glimpse otf him. No one 
guessed that she had picked up a sprig 
of myrtle that he had carelessly thrown 
aside and had treasured it as something 
sacre4, 

Letitia told herself that she was quite 
content to go on loving him without any 
return, that it was impossible he should 
ever have a thought about her, But, as 
time passed, she grew thinner and paler 
and more silent, until Doctor Snoresby 
took alarm, and startled Lady Postle- 
thwaite by the suggestion that Letitia 
wanted a change. 

“The child is evidently ill,” he said. 

But Letitia would not admit that any- 
thing was the matter with her, and de- 
clared that she much preferred to re- 
main at home. 

The summer was at the height of its 
beauty; the corn was in the ear, and 
there weie honeysuckle and wild clem- 
atis in all the hedge rows; the gardens 
were full of flowers and murmurous 
with the sound of bees, One day Lady 
Postlethwaite remembered that Doctor 
Best had promised to lend hera book 
containing recipes for making lavender 
and other scented waters. 

He had been absent for a fortnight, 
and she knew he had returned, as she 
had seen him at a distance when she was 
out shopping. As no servant could be 
spared, Lady Postlethwaite desired 
Amelia to go to Doctor Best’s to request 
the loan of the book. 

“I, mamma?” exclaimed Amelia, 
blushing and looking conscious. “How 
can you think of asking me to go? How 
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people would talk! Why can’t you send 
Letitia?” 

Therefore, Letitia being too insignifi- 
cant a person for any one to think of 
talking about, the errand was transferred 
to her. 

The girl would rather have put her 


hand into the fire than go: but, having 
been always in the habit of tulfilling her 
aunt’s behests without question, and in 


this case being fearful of betraying her- 
self by showing any reluctance, she put 
on her hat and set off without a word. 

When she was quite sure that Doctor 
Best was out of the way, she had often 
lingered as she passed the iron gate. 
During the summer weather the front 
and back doors generally stood wide 
open, allowing a glimpse to be obtained 
ot the luxuriant garden. 

Tatitia thought of it as of an earthly 
paradise from which she was for ever to 
remain excluded; for, on the occasion of 
Doctor Best’s giving a strawberry party 
a few weeks betore, Lady Postlethwaite 
had taken advantage of Letitia’s having 
a slight cold to save herself the expense 
of a new dress for her niece, who was 
consequently lett at home. 

Now, for the first time, she was about 
to enter the charmed precincts. Her 
hand trembled as she opened the gate, 
and her heart throbbed painfully as she 
crossed the court and knocked at the 
door. 

The page appeared in answer to the 

summons, and, on Letitia’s inquiry for 
Doctor Best, the boy showed her into the 
drawing-room and lett her, shutting the 
door. 
Letitia glanced timidly round ‘the 
room; it had every appearance of being 
fitted tor a lady’s habitation. By an easy 
chair was an open work box on a little 
ebonized table, and by the side of ita 
pair of small lavender kid gloves. 

But the objects on the centre table soon 
absorbed Letitia’s attention. Ona salver 
were several slices of wedding cake, as 
it cut ready for distributidn, and a silver 
card case lay just under her eyes. It 
bore a shield with the Doctor's well- 
known crest, and, beneath, a name en- 
graved—Helen Best.” 

The cause ot Doctor Best’s absence was 
thus clearly explained—he had gone to 
get married and had brought home a 
wite! The room seemed toswim betore 


 ~Letitia’s eyes, and she clung to the back 
of a chair for support. She did not hear 


the door open, but a voice roused her and 
toreed her to control herself. 

“Master’s compliments, and he hopes 
you will excuse him, miss,’ said the 
page; “he is very much engaged just 
now, but will send the book to-morrow. 
Mrs. Best is in the garden if you would 
like to see her,’’ he added. 

Letitia stammered some excuse and 
hastened from the house, truly thankful 
that she had escaped meeting Doctor 
Best till she should have had time to 
school herself into submission and com- 


ure. 
"lew she reached home she scarcely 
knew. She fancied that every one she 
met looked at her and read her miser- 
able secret. 

After delivering Doctor Best’s mes- 
sage to her aunt, she hurried upstairs, 
flung off her hat, and threw herselt upon 
her bed, hiding her face in the pillow in 
an agony of griet and shame. She had 
often reflected over this the inevitable 
end; but, now that it was come, it seemed 
to be more than she could bear, 

“If I might only have gone on loving 
him!’ she moaned to herseif, “But now 
it would be asin, and there is nothing 
left tor me in the world—nothing !” 

It was long betore the passion of griet 
had spent itself; but at last she rose 
wearily, as if months of pain and suffer- 
ing had passed over her head since the 


mo 
She tethed her face to remoye the 


traces of tears, and struggled bravely to 
recover her outward calmness. She 
paced up and down the room, her hands 
pressed to her temples, striving to think. 
Presently she stopped before the dress- 
ing-table, and from a dairy that lay 
there she took adried sprig of myrtle 
and a few lines of Doctor Best’s hand- 
writing. 

Shrinking with the remembrance that 
she had pressed them to her lips even 
while he was the husband of another, 
she tore them into fragments and scat- 
tered them out of the window, 

And now she must go down-stairs, or 
she would be missed and questions 
might be asked. She must guard evéry 
look when all the town was talking of 
the event—as it would be on the mor- 


row. 

Her suffering no one must seé, no one 
must know. She had promised Doctor 
Snoresby to spend the evening with him; 
she felt strongly tempted to plead a 
headache and send an excuse, 











But no! She determined to take up her 
cross at once and, with Heaven’s help, to 
endure as well as she could the trial 
that lay before her, saying to herself that 
perhaps by the time she became an old 
woman like Miss Blenkinsop she might 
have learned not to be so very un- 
happy. 

Letitia kept to her determination and 
decided to tulfil her engagement; she 
even took special pains with her dress, 
fastening a pink ribbon at her throat in 
the hope that a little color might be re- 
flected on her pale tace. 

She wasin the act of pouring out Doc- 
tor Snoresby’s tea when she heard a 
knock and then a footstep that set every 
nerve in a quiver, so that she nearly up- 
sot the cream jug. The next minute the 
servant announced “Doctor Best!” 

The Doctor first greeted the Rector and 
inquired after his ailments, then turned 
to Letitia. 

“IT owe you a thousand apologies, Miss 
Lupion,” he said. “My stupid boy only 
told me that Lady Postlethwaite had 
sent for the book. I had no idea that it 
was you till I saw you going out at the 
gate. To tell the truth, I had just come 
in trom a long ride and was indulging 
in a smoke.” 

Letitia murmured something of its not 
signifying, and tried to steady her hand 
as she gave him @ cup ot tea, wishing the 
while he would not talk to her. 

“I did not know till this morning what 
errand it was you went upon from 
home;’’ observed Doctor Snoresby, with 
a jocular smile; “you were very close 
about it.” 

“T had no intention of being close about 
it,” Doctor Best replied. “When I left 
home, I had no idea of the affair coming 
off 80 soon.” 

“Indeed? Well, I congratulate you and 
all concerned! I hope the union will be 
productive of much happiness,” said 
Doctor Snoresby. 

“Thank you! There is no need to fear, 
I think,” answered Doctor Best, smil- 
ing. 
“I hope Mrs. Best is aware that I am 
tied to my chair at present,” Doctor 
Snoresby resumed, “or I should have 
given myself the pleasure of calling 
upon her at once,” 

“She is quite aware of it; she knows 
you are under the doctor’s orders. Be- 
sides, she would not wish 
stand upon ceremony with her. I will 
bring her to see you if you will give me 
leave.” 

“T shall be delighted to be introduced 
to her!’ returned the Doctor. 

Every word seemed to smite Letitia’s 
sore heart. She longed to cry aloud that 
she could not bear such torture, feeling 
all the while that she ought to make 
some remark upon what had happened, 
that Doctor Best would think her silence 
strange. 

But she could not speak—no words 
would come; and her hands, clasped 
tightly on her knee, were as cold as 
stone. Asa reprieve, she hailed the ser- 
vant coming in to take away the tea- 
tray, for the two gentlemen dismissed 
their private affairs and began to dis- 
cuss an article in the Quarterly Review. 
It she could only summon courage to 
bid Doctor Snoresby “Good night” and 
to go away! 

“Doctor,” said Doctor Snoresby sud- 
denly. “I wish you would give a look 
to our young friend here. She is not at 
all the thing, and the obstinate child 
won’t take care of herself.” 

Letitia wished she could have sunk 
into theearth. Doctor Best left his seat 
and took a chair beside her. She telt his 
eyes fixed on her face with the old look 
that had made her heart throb so often. 

“Indeed Iam quite well!’ she stam- 
mered, with flushed cheeks and quiver- 
ing lips. “There is nothing at all the 
matter with me; and—and I think I 
must be going home.” 

She rose as she spoke, and Doctor Best 
rose also. 

“So must I,’ he said; “I can’t play 
truant so often now that I have some 
one to look after me.” 

Hastily taking leave of her kind old 
friend, Letitia ran to the housekeeper’s 
room, where she had left her hat; but 
there she lingered in order to give Doc- 
tor Best time to take hia departure. It 
was in vain. On going through the ball, 
she tound him there waiting for her. He 
drew her hand within his arm as they 
descended the steps together. 

He pressed her arm close to his side as 
he led her away; she could not have 
withdrawn it without force. When they 
reached the short avenue that led from 
the Rectory gate to the church, he stopped 
her and, bending down, looked into her 
fave. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, in 
the tender tone she had heard so often. 
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“Has anything gone amiss and you have 
not told me? That is not right between 
triends; and we are triends—is it not so?” 

“Oh, yes—certainly !” Letitia replied, 
in a choking voice. 

“And IT have one at home who will be 
a triend—one whom I want you to love, 
Letitia.” 

“Yes, I know,” Letitia returned, try- 
ing to release her hand, which Doctor 
Best had now clasped in his. 

How could he be so cruel? Why did he 
keep her these, driving her mad with 
his loving accents, and his wife waiting 
for him at home? Letitia felt as it in an- 
other minute she must die or else give 
way and betray all. 

“She is prepared to love my little 
triend, because’’—here Doctor Best drew 
his companion still closer to his side, 
bending till she felt his breath on her 
cheek—*‘because I have no secrets trom 
her, and she knows how dear that little 
friend is to me and what is my fondest 
hope.” 

It was too much. With an effort Leti- 
tia disengaged herself trom him and 
stepped aside, her bosom heaving, her 
whole trame quivering trom agitation. 
She looked round ina trightened man- 
ner, a8 if about to fly, when Doctor Best 
detained her by laying his hand vpon 
her arm, 

“Letitia—Miss Lupton—don’t tell me I 
have deceived myself!’ he exclaimed, as 
much agitated as herself. ‘Don’t leave 
mein this way! You must have seen, 
you must have known how I love you, 
Letitia—my heart’s darling !’’ 

Letitia could bear no more; she burst 
into tears. 

“How dare you speak to me in that 
way?’ she cried. “What have I done 
that you should so insult me? What 
would your wite say it she heard you?” 

“My wife!” exclaimed Doctor Best, in 
surprise; and then all at once her mis- 
take dawned upon him. “I have no wite, 
my best beloved,” he said, drawing her 
to him once more, “nor ever shall have 
unless you give me the right to call you 
by that dear name.” 

“But Mrs, Best?” Letitia taltered, 
scarcely knowing whether she was awake 
or dreaming. 

“Is my dear and honored mother,” he 
returned, ‘who is prepared to receive 
my Gnviine 8 darling as a Ba Seer da Xd 


upon the lips. 

“So you thought it was I who was mar- 
ried?” he whispered. “But it was not I, 
but my only sister. My turn is to come. 
Oh, Letitia, how could you make such a 
mistake, you must have known it is you 
only I have loved all this time?” 

Letitia’s reply was audible only to the 
ears ot her lover, 

Instead of being unusually eaily, it 
was rather late when she reached home. 
She gave no hint of what had occurred, 
but, hastening to her room, poured out 
her heart in thanksgiving for the won- 
derful happiness that bad come to her, 
and prayed fervently to be made worthy 
ot so blessed a lot. 

Great was Lady Postlethwaite’s asto- 
nishment on the following morning when 
Doctor Best called and proposed in due 
form for the hand ot her niece. Amelia 
went into hysteries when she heard the 
news, but recovered herself on reflecting 
that it was, atany rate, not upon Isabella 
or Barbara Sharples that the Doctor’s 
choice had tallen, also that she would 
have some shaje in the wedding finery; 
so she congratulated Letitia with a 
tolerably good grace. Letitia however 
was far too happy to notice any short- 
comings. 

Doctor Best pressed for an varly mar- 
riage, and, as there was no reason for 
any delay, the day was fixed for the an- 
niversary of his arrival at Trumpington- 
cum-Sedgely. Lady Postlethwaite put 
forth all her endeavors to make the wed- 
ding a stylish affair, and thus Letitia 
was treated quite as it she was a niece of 
her own and a Crumpton, 


ABOUT FIN@ER-RINGS. 


Like everything, humanly speaking, 
the wedding-ring has had jts 
notably in the ‘Fleet marriages”’ of Lon- 
don, On the suppression of these, in the 
middle of the last century, commenced 
what were called “Gretna Green mar- 
riages.”” The official who pertormed 
these ceremonies was of different vo¢ga- 
tions—sometimes a blacksmith, 

One of them, on being interrogated by 
counsel as to his mode of procedure, ré- 
plied :— 

“T first ask ther it they are single per- 
sons; I then ask the man, ‘Do you take 
this woman for your wile?’ He says, 
*Yes.’ Then I ask the woman, ‘Do you 
take this man for your lawtul husband?’ 











I then say, ‘Put on the 


She says, ‘Yes.’ 
= The 


ring,’ and add, ‘the thing ts done, 
marriage is complete.’ ”’ 

The blessing of the wedding-ring is of 
ancient origin. The heathenish origin; 
as it was termed, of the wedding-ring 
led to the abolition of its use during the 
Commonwealth; this idea of heathenish 
origin being derived from the supposi- 
tion that the ring was regarded as a kind 
ot charm, and had been introduced in 
imitation of the ring worn by bishops. 
The Puritan scruples against its use 
were much criticised, ‘ 

The lettering of the earliest motto- 
rings is the peculiar neat character which 
came into use under Diocletian, The 
mottoes are, tor the most part, appropri- 
ate for New Year’s gifts or birthday 
presents; here are a few examples: 
“Long lite to thee, Acacius,” “May'st 
thou live many years, Marcinus,” 
“Prosper Eusebius.” 

A frequent one indicates a keepsake on 
departure: “Remember me, my. pretty 
sweetheart.” This bears the device of a 
hand pinching an ear, the seat of 
memory according to the then popular 
notion. 

Within the hoop of the betrothal ring 
in the sixteenth century it became cus- 
tomary to inscribe a motto or “posy” 
(poesie). 

Some of these inscriptions are very ap- 
propriate and tender; others are quaint 
and whimsical. Burke states that Lady 
Cathcart, on marrying her fourth hus- 
band, Hugh MacGuire, had inscribed on 
her wedding ring: “If I survive I will 
have five, 

In 1614 a collection of posies was 
printed, with the title, *Love’s Garland, 
or Posies for Rings, Handkerchiefs and 
Gloves, and such pretty Tokens as Lov- 
ers send their Loves,” 

Henry VIII. gave Anne of Cloves a 
ring with the posy, “Gou send me well to 
kepe”’—a most unpropitious one, for the 
king expressed his dislike for her soon 
atter the marriage. 

The matrimonial gemmal or gemmow 
ring dates from the fifteenth century. It 
is composud of double hoops; each hoop 
is usually surmounted by a hand raised 
somewhat above thé circle, and when 


With the Germans the turquoise is still 
the favorite gem tor the engagement 
ring; the permanence of its color being 
believed to depend on the constancy of 
affection. 

As this stone is almost as liable to 
change as the heart itself, the omen it 
gives is verified with sufficient frequency 
to maintain its reputation for infalli- 
bility. “Regard rings,” of French origin, 
were common during the last century. 

They were thus named trom the initials 
ot the stones forming a word. Thus, 
lapis lazuli, opal, verd antique, emerald 
represent love, au‘ for me malachite and 
emerald. 

The Prince of Wales, on his marriage, 
gave Princess Alexandra a ring set with 
stones, expressing his naine Bertie— 
beryl, emerald, ruby, turquoise, jacinth, 
emerald. 

Madame Barrera is responsible tor the 
tollowing assertion in her book on pre- 
cious stones: 

“In some centuries rings have been 
made \ove’s telegraph; thus: If a gentie- 
man wants a wife, he wears a ring on the 
first finger of his left hand; it he is en- 
gaged, he wears it on the second finger; 
if married, on the third; and if he never 
intends to marry, on the tourth. When 
a lady is not engaged, she wears a hoop 
or diamond on the finger; if en on 
the second; if married on the third, and 
on the fourth, if she intends to die a 
maid. As no rules are given for widows, 
it is presumed that the ornamenting ot 
the right hand and the little finger of the 
lett is exclusively their prerogative.” 

One of the most singular usages in 
which a ring has been employed was the 
annua! celebration at Venice of the mar- 
riage of the Doge with the Adriatic, 
This custom is said to date from the era 
of Pope Alexander III. and the Doge ot 
Venice, in the twelfth centary. 

This prince having, on behalf of the 
pontiff, attacked the hostile fleet of Pred- 
erick Barbarossa, and obtained a com- 
plete victory, with the eapture of the 
emperor's son, Otho, the pope, in grate- 
tual acknowledgment, gave him a ring 
ordaining that henceforth and forever, 
annually, the governing Doge should 
with a ring espouse the sea. The pontiff 
promised that the bride should be obedi- 
ent and subject to his sway as a wile to 
her bnaband. This ceremony is said to 
have been performed tor the first time in 


7 


1177; some authorities give the date as 
1174, 

An Italian legend asserts, as an omen 
of the downfall of the Venetian republic, 
that the ring cast into the Adriatic by 
the Doge was once found in a fish that 
was served up at his table a year after- 
wards, 

“Fish and ring” stories abound in al- 
most every country. Brand, in his 
“History of Neweaatle,” relates that in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, a 
gentleman dropped a ring trom his hand 
over a bridge into the Tyne; years 
atter wards his wite bought a fish in the 
market and the ring was tound in it. 

The ancient Indian drama of Sacon- 
tala” has an incident of this character. 
Perhaps more of these tales are true than 
some of us would believe, for it Is an 
undeniable tact that fish—especially the 
mackerel—greedily swallow any glitter- 
ing object dropped into the water, 

Among the varied uses to which rings 
have been applied may be mentioned 
what were called “Meridians.”” These 
were astronomical rings, now superseded 
by more exact instruments, In the 
French “Encyclopedie” will be found an 
account of the solar ring which showed 
the hour by means of a email perforation, 
this which passed a ray of the sun, 


Scientific and Useful. 


A'\SUuBsTiITUTE FOR COAL.-An excel. 
lent substitute for coal is now being 
made in Sweden. It is composed of 
wood charcoal and coal tar. A paste of 
these substances is made, which is run 
through a press, 

Tue PHONOTELEMETER.A watch has 
invented which measuros distance by 
sound, The inventor has called the in- 
strument a phonotelemeter, from the 
Greek words tor sound, tar and measure. 
To operate it, a little button is pressed at 
the instant of the flash, and again at the 
sound, In the meantime a needle tray- 
erses a dial, registering time to the one- 
tenth part of a second. The rest is a 
mere matter of calculation, 

No FLaMe Requingp,—Dynamite can 
now be fired by the use of water, A 
sensitive detonator, which ignites ai the 
temperature of boiling water, is placed 








preety vortirr tives cht — 
: which, in tarn, is by a plece . 


ot lamp-wick, When the whole arrange- 

ment is sunk to the bottom of a boring, 
the wick absorbs water from the sur- 
rounding earth and thus conveys it to the 
lime, Of course the lime gets hot aud 
heats the detonator, And in hali a 
minute after reaching bottom, the dyna- 
mite does its work. The great advant- 
age of this means of producing the ox- 
plosion is that there is no flame required. 





Several years 4 0 my brother con. 
tracted @ severe Cold, which resulted in 
Pneumonia, Being tar removed trom 
any physician, he purchased a bottle ot 
Jayne’s Expectorant, and aitor taking « 
tew Sones Be n to improve and was en- 

esp on with the medicine 
hed used two bottles 


RANT W 
ONLY MEANS OF SAVING HIS LIFE. 
—J,N, FRENCH, Evangelist, Palestine, 
Texas, Nov. 18, 1 1806, 


When 
Moody and Sankey 
Stirred the Nation 


The Hippodrome, the rushing crowds 
outside, the audience of eight thou- 
sand spellbound people inside, and a 
fine portrait of Mr. Moody are illus- 
trations in one of Tur Lapis’ Home 
Journat’s stirring stories about great 
happenings. ‘This two-page article is 
full of Moody's wonderful influence, 
Sankey’s wonderful voice, so that the 
moving scenes are put immediately 
before you, 
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On Self-Deprectation. 

There is a form of candor cultivated 
by many people which consiste of call- 
ing attention to their own faults and 
ignoring their good qualities. Being 
possessed of a weakness, they go about 
among their friends and acquaintances, 
saying, ‘Bee that weakness!’’ Every- 
body has a more and a less sightly 
side; and the people of whom we write 
always turn their less sightly side to 
the world. Nor does their candor stop 
at the public exhibition of their fail- 
ings; they are constantly holding pri- 
vate seances, at which they examine 
and dwell upon their physical or men- 
tal or moral malformations with mixed 
pain and pleasure. The pain arises 
from a recognition of imperfection, the 
pleasure from what appears to them to 
be their super-honesty in hiding this 
fact from themselves and others. 

There are of course the self-depre- 
ciators, who are simply ‘‘fishing for 





ents.’ ‘Their method ‘sto 


condemn what they consider w be 


their strongest qualities, in order to 
draw from their audience « refutation 
of their strictures on themselves. They 
find fault with their looks, knowing 
themselves to be handsome, or they 
blame their duiness, believing them- 
selves to be quick-witted, By so doing 
they hope to be tickled with the de- 
lights of strong denials, which those 
versed in the ways of the world will 
refuse, for discipline’s sake, to give 
them, Purposeful self-depreciation is 
not a very subtle role to assume, and it 
seldom repays the labor bestowed upon 
it, For thie reason perbaps it is not 
very widely practised, except in the 
simplicity of childhood, when its sheer 
artlesaness earns its reward. 

The ordinary self-depreciator is not 
however of 8o calculating a mind. We 
must give him the fullest credit for 
honest intentions, but we may at the 
same time doubt the honesty of the 
results, And we must not confine our 
attention too much to the map or 
woman ‘vho depreciates himself or her- 
self vy werds, There is a form of 
under-estimating oneself which goes 
beyond the mere statement of fact. 
The over-sensitive man who feels that 
a superior value is being attached to 
any one of his attainments will often 
try to live down instead of living up 
to his reputation. Here we see the 
folly of the situation at its highest. 
For, as a rule, a reputation is not held 
without some cause; and it is no busi- 
ness of ours, if such a reputation is 
over-valued, deliberately to set our- 
selves to discard it altogether. Yet 
such is the sensitiveness that affects 
some scrupulously honest people that 
they would aimost rather lose the credit 
of their good qualities than have them 


Let it not be thought that, in con- 
demning self-depreciation, we are com- 
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mending self-glorification. Of the two, 
the former is no doubt the less objec- 
tionable. But it is essentially ‘‘bad 
form’’ to talk either disparagingly or 
flatteringly of oneself, except in « 
casual way. Yet it is often the desire 
to avoid what is commonly called 
egotism that leads men into the paths 
of this false humility. 

“Know thyself’ may be a good 
maxim, but itis an almost impossible 
one in the majority of cases. With 
many of our qualities we are familiar, 
but we are none the less unable to sum 
up our characters correctly, Are we not 
torn with doubt and suspicion about 
ourselves—unless we happen to be com- 
fortably self-complacent? One day per- 
haps we feel that we are strong in this 
another day we feel that it is our 
weakest spot. To-day we are proud of 
our accomplishment in one direction— 
to-morrow we shall be ashamed to con- 
fess to ourselves that we ever had a 
pride in so poor a quality. And, with 
some of us—with many of us indeed 
~—is not the pain caused by the recog- 
nition of our weakness greater than 
the pleasure derived from the knowl- 
edge that we are the possessors of 
sundry advantages? So that, when we 
have once brought ourselves to see that 
we have faults which are not easily 
avoided, we lead a life of intermittent 
discomfort in the belittlement of our- 
selves. That this ought to be the case 
few will affirm. 

To be haunted by our defects and to 
close our eyes to our merits is to court 
unhappiness and depression of spirit. 
The humility of mind which makes 
you rank yourself always a little lower 
than your neighbors is hardly the kind 
of humility which the soundest phil- 
osophers would preach. If you are to 
know yourself, you must know your 
good qualities as well as your bad 


ualities. Of course breedi 
ill not allow you to Gags (Bua be 


fore the eyes of others whom you know 
to be less fortunate, but you can none 
the less recognize them in yourself. 

There is, we are sure, a widespread 
creed which teaches a mock humility, 
though it does not call it by that name. 
Its teaching is that you should count 
all your virtues as dross and magnify 
your weaknesses. But such a process 
impairs your usefulness and true value. 
One might take a lesson from the com- 
mercial world. What would be the re- 
sult of an application fer a position of 
trust which set forth all the writer’s 
weaknesses, and hurried over his good 
points? The folly of the method is 
more apparent here, but we do not 
know that it is lees real. If we have 
skeletons in the cupboard, we need not 
call a general parade of them for the 
benefit of our friends. Honesty does 
not demand that we should take care 
that everybody knows of our weak- 
nesses. The world at large, which is 
largely governed by the same principles 
as the commercial world, has a strong 
tendency to take us at our own valua- 
tion; and we should endeavor to Jet our 
valuation be as true as possible, It is 
not necessary that we should suppress 
our true emotions, and try to appear 
cold and cynical lest any one should 
suspect us of an excessive amount of 
sentiment. 

Asa matter of comfort both to our- 
selves and to our neighbors, it is well 
that, while we avoid arrogance as a 
deadly sin, we should also avoid the 
hypocritical and humble self-abasement 
which is painful for all concerned. If 
a scolding parent is a nuisance to a 
social circle, a self-scolder is equally a 
nuisance, And let it be remembered 
that self-scolding does not take the 
form of words only. A man may de- 
preciate himself in silence as wel! as 
in speech, and he is doing himself an 
injuatice when, through morbid intro- 


spection, he places himself on a lower 
level than that which his merits entitle 
him to occupy. 


Or OS 

It is perhaps a hackneyed suggestion 
that we might make our lives simpler 
and our wants fewer, and thus reduce 
many of the troubles which now vex 
and harass us. Itis true we can no 
longer lead the artiess and irresponsible 
life of the child; but it is for each one 
to consider for himself whether some 
of the troubles which now distress him 
do not spring from sources which he 
is well able to remove. If whata rea- 
sonable estimate pronounces to be 
superfluous in our lives—i. e., produc- 
tive of but little good to ourselves or 
others-—were to be resolutely cut off, 
we should experience a lifting of bur- 
dens and a decrease of care that would 
go far to render life happier, stronger, 
and more valuable. 


SecraL life is a response to charac- 
ter. The selfish man is convinced of 
the selfishness of his neighbors, while 
the generous man sees only their kind- 
liness. The cold heart thinks that hu- 
manity is barren of affection. while 
the loving spirit finds it overflowing 
all around him. Deceit is ever dis- 
trustful, while sincerity extends the 
cordial grasp of confidence, The pas- 
sionate meet with violence, and the 
rude with rudeness, while the gentle 
and courteous rejoice in the gentleness 
and courtesy extended to them. Each 
quality has a magnetic attraction by 
which it draws out its like in others, 
the bad eliciting what is bad, the good 
and pure drawing out and developing 
goodness and purity. 


Iv there is anything certain, it is 
that no intelligent person will retain 
all the same views at thirty that he 
held at twenty, or retain those at fifty 


that he held at . Nor are these 
bth 


son says, ‘‘Why should you keep your 
head over your shoulder, lest you con- 
tradict something you have stated in 
this or that public place? Suppose you 
should contradict yourself—what then? 
It seems to be a rule of wisdom never 
to rely on your memory alone, but 
bring the past for judgment into the 
thousand-eyed present, and live ever 
in a new day.”’ 


Tue love that prompts two trusting 
hearts to leave ali else and to count the 
whole world well lost if only they can 
have each other and live in the light of 
their own devotion and the sunshine 
of their own smiles is beyond all price. 
Many « home has been founded with 
nothing but love for its basis; and those 
who know whereof they speak will cer- 
tainly not hazard the opinion that they 
could have choser any better material 
of which to compose these temporal 
and spiritual dwellings. 


Drupaery is inseparable from labors 
of intellectual research and the efforts 
of moral improvement. It is the test 
of faculty, the price of knowledge, the 
matter of duty; and from the agent’s 
own soul must come the spark and 
breath that turn it from cold fuel into 
living fire. Can he not find it and 
send it forth? Then the stuff is not 
in him that will make him either the 
true scholar or the Christian man, 


Try to keep clear of prejudice, and 
be willing to alter any opinion you 
may hold when further light breaks 
upon your mind. The man is either 
clever beyond precedent or weak be- 
yond measure who never sees reasons 
o change his judgment of men and 
things. 


A WISE tan will desire no more than 
what he may obtain justly, use soberly, 
distribute cheerfully, and live upon 
contentedly. 


October 16, 1897 ] 
Correspondence. 


Mrs. ©. B. H.—The chances are that 
we may publish other stcries by the author 
about whom you inquire. 

P. M. E.--The term “chamber music” 
is ased to distinguish between music written 
for church or theatre and music specially 
fitted for performances in a small room. 

M. M.—“Dowry” and “Dower” are 
quite different, though often confounded; the 
former ie the marriage portion brought by a 
wife to her husband : dower, is the portion of 
her husband's lands, etc., to which a wife is 
entitled on his death. 


Wuire.—In the phrase, ‘“Mas’r Davy, 
bor,” in “David Copperfield,” “bor” is a 
familiar term of address in Norfolk to a lad 
or young fellow, and means “sir.” It is from 
the Dutch boer, “a farmer.” “Mor” is the 
Dutch moer, “a female,” and is used in the 
same Way. 


Lity.—Should a man say, “I am much 
pleased to have met you,” you need not say 
anything in reply; only smile, and give a 
slight bow in acknowledgment ot the polite 
observation. A keeper-ring is one designed 
to secure the safety of a wedding-ring, which 
might fall off. 


G. R. L.—No well-bred man will enter 
a lady's house unless invited to do #0; con- 
sequently, one who deliberately walks in 
with the lady he has escorted home, should 
devote some of his leisure moments to the 
study of social etiquette before again ventur- 
ing forth into pohte society. 


Josix.—Casual acquaintances made in 
@ ball-room or dancing-#chvuol do uot extend 
beyond the special occasion on which they 
are formed. The gentleman would have no 
right to lift his hat or converse with the lady 
who had on a former occasion honored him 
by becoming his partner in a dance. 


D. B, L.—The term kotou is the Chinese 
for making an obeisance. From this is de- 
rived that which is in common use in Eng- 
lish, “kow-tow,” but employed in a sense of 
unworthy and obsequious behavior, undig- 
nified and self interested in the person who 
performs it; what we cal! toadying. 

L. 8. "M.—There are no “rules” for win- 
ning lover. Men differ too greatly for any 
such rules to be of value, Study his character 
and try to conform to his ideal of a woman. 
Do not show an over-anxiety to please. Be 
“sweet,” but also self-respecting. No man 
esteems a Woman who throws herself at his 
feet. 


M. M.—The smoking of tobacco was 
according to some authorities, practised by 
the Chinese at a mr os it 


¢laim has never : 
Columbus discovered the West Indians in- 


duiging in the practice, and it has been pre- 
valent from unknown antiquity among the 
American Indians as far north as Canada. 


E. L. 8.—In every card game, when a 
pack of cards is discovered to be incorrect, 
the following general rule comes into opera- 
tion: “If a pack is discovered to be incorrect, 
redundant, or imperfect, the deal in which 
the discovery is made is void. All preceding 
deals stand good.” A full pack consists of 52 
cards—four suits of thirteen each—and never 
more than that number except when that 
modern innovation, the joker, is employed, 
which of course increases the number to 58. 


M. B.—Sir Samuel Cunard, the tonnder 
of the famous line of ocean steamers bearing 
his name, was born in 1787, at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, where his father, a French-Canadian, 
had settled. Early in life he became a suc- 
cessful merchant and shipowner. He had 
long thought of establishing a line ot steam- 
ers between England and America and havy- 
ing obtained a contract from the English 
government for the mail service, built four 
steamers, The first passage was that of the 
Britannia, in 1840. He was made a baronet 
in 1850, and died, April 28, 18665. 


LAURENCE.—The Prince Murat who is 
said to have lived and diedin Fiorida, was 
the son of Joachim Murat—a chief of secret 
police, who married Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
youngest and prettiest sister Caroline, and 
was made King of Naples by his brother-in- 
law the emperor. He ded the th of 
Naples as Josechim Napoleon. His son 
Achille fled to Fiorida after his father was 
shot, and married a grand-niece of General 
Washington's. He was a good-hearted, intel- 
ligent, but very eccentric person. One of his 
peculiarities was that he hated water like a 
goat, and would never wash himself of his 
own accord. It is said bis wife stationed a 
strong negro at his bed to fall upon him with 
a wet cloth and wash his tace as soon as he 
opened his eyes. 


P. P.—We do notagree with you. Your 
objection to convictions on circumstantial 
evidence are not sound. It is true that there 
are instances on record in which men bave 
been wrongfully condemned and punished 
on circumstantial evidence. But, on the 
other hand, there have been many instances 
in which the lives of men have been sworn 
away by the testimony of perjured wretches 
who pretended to have been eye-witnesses of 
the crimes charged in the indictments. And 
everybody tamiliar with such matters knows 
that it is easier to procure the testimony of 
perjured witnesses than it is to deceive and 
misiead courts aad juries with unsound cir 





UNANSWERED. 


BY R. B. 








Unanswered yet? the prayer your lips have 
pleaded 
In agony of heart these many years? 
Does faith begin to fail; is hope departing, 
And think you all in vain those falling 
tears? 
Say not the Father hath not heard your 
prayer, 
You shall have your desire, sometime, some- 
where. 


Unanswered yet? though when you first 
presented 
This one petition at the Father's throne, 
It seemed you could not wait the time of 
asking, 
So urgent was your heart to make it known, 
Though years have passed since then, do not 
despair, 
The Lord will answer you sometime, some- 
where. 


Unanswered yet? nay, do not say ungranted, 
Perhaps your part is not yet wholly done, 
The work Segan when first your prayer was 

uttered, 
And God will finish what He bas begun. 
If you will keep the incense burning there, 
His glory you shall see sometime, some- 
where, 


Unanswered yet? Falth cannot be un- 
answered, 
Her feet were firmly planted on the Rock ; 
Amid the wildest storms she stands un- 
daunted, 
Nor quails betore the loudest thunder shock. 
She knows Omnipotence has heard her 
prayer, 
And cries, ‘It shall be done’ sometime, some- 
where! 


His Word Fulfilled. 


BY KE. B. F. 











OU don’t believe in that sort of 
thing? said my triend, the mining 
engineer. Well, I’m not altogether 

with you there. Not that I protess to ex- 
plain these phenomena, mind you, On 
my word, I think there was never a time 
at which a man need show himself to be 
more careful and less presuming and 
confident than at the close of this nine- 
teenth century. 

Something behind al! this, eh? 

Well, yes, there is; though I should 
not have thought of it just now if you 
ne antigieaiameninenaanart 

re anew 
a to school, by the way, an instance 
bearing on what I said just now. We're 
not allcast in the same mould, I know: 
there’s no man more willing to admit 
that than I am; and this everyday world 
of ours clamors tor so much of our time 
and attention that some of us have little 
thought or leisure, as a rule, for things 
lying outside of its spbere. 

But I’ve a notion that, no matter how 
immersed and engrossed a man may be 
with the pressing claims of this money- 
getting, blood-and-brain-grinding world 
there comes to him somewhere and some- 
when in his life, a breath trom some- 
where beyond, what you might call a 
watt or a whisper from the other world. 
Laugh at it if you like, it’s a theory 
founded on observation, at any rate. 
Well, now for my story. By the way, 
what I’ve to tell you didn’t take place 
here, but in Spain. 

Spain? 

Ah, now you prick up yourears. Ro- 
mance on foot, I suppose you think. 
Well, I'm sorry to disappoint you, but 
there’s nothing of the kind. I didn’t go 
te the Peninsula to pick up romances. I 
went to earn my bread at the Rio Tinto 
mines, down at Huelva. 

You see, I was a young chap then, and 
shy, with a hang-in-the-background sort 
ot way about me, and I didn’t care to 
chum up overmuch with the engineers 
and the rest of the staff. Ferguson, the 
chief, was as good-hearted a fellow as 
you'd wish to see; but he had a great 
notion of keeping us youngsters in our 


places. 

Now I didn’t want to talk shop: out of 
sight, then out of mind, was my motto 
as far as the mines were concerned; 
I didn’t see the tun, after being stived up 
in the mine all the blessed day, of wag- 
ging my tongue about it all night; and 
as I’d a precious rather be on the earth 
than in it, I spent my Sundays and 
leisure time generally in long solitary 
rambles in the surrounding country. 
The peasantry round soon got to know 
me, and I to know them—what’s more, 
to like them. 

I seldom passed a house without being 
given door and chair, that’s to say, with- 
out an invitation to come in and sit 
down, of which I was seldom slow to 
avail myself. 

Well, one afternoon—a Sunday it was— 
Ihad started off on a long tramp, in- 
tending to call at the tarmhouse of a cer- 
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tain Diego Sordo, a triend ot mine, and 
finish the evening there. Yes, he had a 
pretty daughter, but that fact was noth- 
ing tome. Marta Sorde was engaged to 
a young Juan Hermoso, the best-looking 
lad in the district, and never gave two 
thoughts to your humble servant, and I 
—well, whatever else I might be, I wasn’t 
the tellow to try to cut in between two 
happy young lovers and try to spoil 
sport. 

I had got well-nigh to the end of my 
walk, when I caught the sound ot a queer 
dull noise, repeated at intervals, and 
coming trom beyond a massive shoulder 
ot rock that blocked the view to the left. 
There were goats about in swarms, and 
I took it to be nothing else than the clash- 
ing of the horns of a brace of billies hav- 
ing a set-to on their own account, Ever 
seen two goats fight? Well, it’s a curious 
sight; there’s something scientific in the 
way they go about it. 

Thinking I might as well see the fun, 
I went out of my way and rounded a 
rock, and you can judge what kind of a 
surprise I got when instead of a couple 
ot he-goats, I came upon two men fight- 


ing. 

"Seval how they went at it! tooth and 
nail, I was going to say, only it was 
worse than that. No good honest bout 
with fisticuffs this, but a regular set-to 
with knives with blades as long as your 
hand, straight-backed, and with the 
blade sloping, so; and an ugly thing it 
looks as the sun catches it, and you fancy 
it looks keen for your heart’s blood, 
They practise the use of them, I am told, 
so they ought to be able to handle them 
tairly wel'; and to judge by the play 
these two made, I should say there’s no 
doubt of it, 

An ugly sight it was to see those two 
fellows joing at it in that lonely hollow, 
silentiy, with not a sound but the hard 
breathing, the noise of his feet as they 
shifted ground, and now and then a grat- 
ing jar that made my blood run cold as 
steel struck haid on steel. 

I couldn't see the face of the one with 
his back towards me, but I knew the 
other at once. A big, muscular ruffian, 
with a phiz thata satyr might have been 
proud to own, and to look on it just then 
made me shiver. He’d got a touch on 
the forehead, and the blood trickling 
down made him look none the prettier; 
but I don’t mean that. 

I'd never seen such a look of concen- 
trated hate and revenge on the tace of 
man before, and I knew, just as well as 
if he’d shouted it in my ear, that, what- 
ever the other might mean, this one, at 
any rate, meant death. 

You can guess I didn’t stand there long 
looking at them; I wasn’t going to see 
two fellows make mincemeat of each 
other without having a say in the matter, 
and I let no grass grow under tny feet as 
I ran towards them, whipping out my 
revolver—a handy little weapon which I 
never stirred without—as I ran, 

But, hard though I laid foot to the 
ground, I was too late. Whether my 
shout startled him and made him lose 
his nerve for an iustant, or whether he 
set toot on a loose stone, I don’t know, 
but the one with his back towards me, 
whose face I had never seen, staggered a 
pace or two backwards and went down 
like a ninepin. 

T’other brute was on top of him ina 
moment, and my heart jumped and I 
couldn’t see straight exactly as his arm 
came up and thedull biue blade gleamed 
in his hand before it went down and dis- 
appeared. 

For the life of me I durstn’t fire, lest I 
should bit the other, but I crammed on 
the pace all I knew how. Up came the 
arm again for another stroke, This time, 
to my tancy, the blade shone red, and I 
thought the other was a goner. But in 
that space of time I’d made good run- 
ning, and just as the scoundrel was 
bringing down his arm for a second time, 
the gleam in his eyes showing worse than 
the knife, he caught sight of the muzzle 
ot my little revolver looking at him, 
heard it bark, and felt the bullet graze 
his hair as I risked all and let fly. 

He couldn't stand that. He was on his 
feet immediately, and running like a 
greyhound for cover, I just snapped 
another cartridge atter him, by way otf 
lending additional wings to his heels, 
and then I stooped down to see to the 
other. 

He was only a youngster, not more 
than eighteen, or nineteen at the outside, 
and I couldn’t help thinking, as I went 
down on one knee beside him, how his 
mother would have felt to see him lying 
there white and atill. Dead, too, as I 
thought, tor his jacket and shirt were 
full of blood to the left, and I made no 
doubt that the knite, aimed for his heart, 
had reached its mark. 

I never remember feeling more glad in 


my life than when I'd got at the wound 
and found that the knife had merely 
glanced off the ribs, having done no mor- 
tal damage, as far as I could tell, I'd 
had no ambulance training, but there 
are worse teachers than common sense 
at times, and unnerved though I felt 
—for I'd seen nothing of this sort be- 
fore, mind you—I kept my wits about 
me, and did my best. 

I staunched the bleeding as well as I 
could, bound up the wound, getting off 
the colored sash he wore round his waist 
and using it for a bandage, and then I 
began to wonder what I was to do next. 

There was no good shouting, the house 
was too tar away, and I might have 
yelled myselt hoarse without anything 
hearing me except goats and cows, or, 
maybe, a fox or two. I dare not leave 
him lying there, either, while I ran to get 
help. For all I knew, yon ruffian might 
be lurking close at hand, and I'd seen 
enough to know that he'd have no scru- 
ples as regarded coming back to finish 
his work. 

There was only one way, and ! had to 
take it. I’m six feet now, you'll observe, 
and although no more than two-and- 
twenty at the time, I was no less then, 
and broad in proportion, The lad was 
slightly built, and, to judge by the look 
ot him, not much of a weight, so I got 
my arms under him and heaved him up 
without more ado. 

Poor lad! He moaned piteously as I 
lifted him, and I dreaded, in spite of all 
my plugging and bandaging, to see the 
wound break out again before my eyes. 
But there was no help for it. 

Somehow I couldn’t, tor the life of me, 
get rid of the notion of that blackguard’s 
coming up behind with swift, noiseless 
footsteps to plant his knife anongside my 
backbone, and every now and then I 
kept facing sharply round with the 
senseless boy in my arma, to make sure 
that he was not dogging me. How I 
thanked Heaven for that revolver during 
the bad quarter of an hour spent between 
yon hollow and the tarmhouse, 

I shouted loud enough to wake the 
dead as soon as I got within hail, and 
Diego Sordo himself, with his daughter, 
her lover and one or two of the servants, 
came crowding out one aiter the other, 
thinking the world was coming to an 
end, 

What they must have thought when 
they saw me coming staggering up the 
slope, with an apparently dead man in 
my arms—tor, by the way his head lay 
back on my shoulder, you'd have taken 
him tor that—and with blood-stains all 
over my clothes, I don’t know and didn’t 
care either. 

Between the exertion and the excite- 
ment I was about done for; and heartily 
glad was i to see young Juan Hermoso 
clear the hedge of prickly pear at a leap, 
and come speeding down the slope like a 
roebuck to meet me, 

“Mercy on us!” cried he the moment 
he clapped eyes on the youngster, ‘Itis 
Alvaro Desmayo!” 

“You know him then?” I gasped as 
well as I could speak for panting. 

“Yes, senor, well. I know the mean- 
ing of this, too,” he added, looking at 
the unconscious lad more closely, “You 
have done bravely, senor; allow me to 
assist you now.” 

Diego and his daughter had come up 
by this time, and the latter at a word 
from her tather, sped back to the house 
to warn her mother and to prepare a bed 
for the wounded lad, whom her lover and 
his .-rospective parent carried between 
thom. I was only too glad to resign him 
to them, for I can tell you I had had 
about enough. 

There had been no woman in the case, 
it appeared, from what I learned trom 
Juan, There always is, of course; but 
this time, for a wonder, it was not jeal- 
ousy. Alvaro Desmayo had a sister, and 
the ruffian who had so nearly wade an 
end of him just now had offered the girl 
an insult so bitter that no fellow with the 
teclings of a man would have thought 
tor a moment ot allowing it to pass. The 
sympathies of Marta’s lover were on his 
side, of course; and I needn't say that 
mine ranged themselves alongside as 
soon as I knew the rights of the case, I 
didn’t blame him, not a bit; and right 
glad was I when, an hour or so later, I 
was told that the patient was conscious, 
and anxious to see and speak to the brave 
gentleman who had saved his life. 

One’s inclined to tancy, you know, 
when one hears of two tellows fighting 
to the death with knife-blades, that there 
must be something tigerish about them. 
I don’t know how it might be with Pepe 
Tuerto—this ruffian was well named, by 
the way—but there was nothing tigerish 
about Alvaro Desmayo. After all, we've 
our way of doing things, and they’ve 
theirs; and, for all I know, the notion of 
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setting to with one’s fists might suggest 
gorillas to them. 

He was only a lad, as I said, and a 
handsome lad, too, now that the blood. 
stains were gone and I'd time to look at 
him; indeed, so delicate and finely-cut 
were his features, and so slight his make, 
that when he glanced up at me from the 
pillow, I'm blessed if I didn’t think at 
the first look that the soft dark eyes, 
bordered with lashes close on half an 
inch long, were those ot a young girl, I 
saw my mistake in a moment, of course; 
his teatures might be delicate, but there 
was nothing effeminate about him. They 
had put him to bed, and Diego Sordo, 
who knew something about surgery, had 
dressed the ugly wound in his side, so 
that he was fairly comfortable; but he 
had lost a lot of blood and could scarcely 
speak, 

He looked up at me and his eyes did 
his tongue’s work for him; and I—well, 
when [ saw him like that, remembered 
the ghastly wound I'd seen, that had so 
nearly let his lite out, and knew that it 
had been all for the sake of his sister, I— 
I—well, by Jove, I could do nothing but 
think of mine, and stand there looking 
like a great baby, gripping his slender 
olive fingers a good deal harder than I 


meant to, and grinning like an ape, just - 


because the confounded tears were so 
nearly running over. 

But he never winced, only smiled, He 
didn’t say much, good reason why: he 
was too weak, However, I understood 
that he wished to thank me with all bis 
heart tor the service I had done him, and 
to place himself at my disposal for the 
rest of his life. 

I didn’t take much notice of that, tor, 
you see, the very first thing etiquette en- 
joins on a Spaniard is to place himself, 
his house and family, at your disposal, 
But Alvaro was evidently in earnest this 
time, tor the blood came up over his olive 
face, and he murmured a word or two 
that I did not catch, and then traced on 
the counterpane the sign of the crows 
with his delicate fingers, 

Juan, who was standing by, told me 
afterwards, when he was walking back 
with me to Rio Tinto, that Alvaro had 
sworn on the cross to serve me whenever 
I should have need of him. 

He had a hard time of it, poor lad, 
re ee I a find out, Fever set 

a 
titough. T teed to uF SR ee 
again to usk atter the boy; I could not 
see him, and they told me at last that he 
was mending and his strength coming 


As tor Pepe Tuerto, he took French 
leave and we were no more troubled 
with him at Rio Tinto, I didn’t stay 
there much longer myself, for | was sent 
home on business long betore Alvaro 
Desmayo’s wound had skinneu over, or 
he himself was about again; and al- 
though I heard incidentally from time to 
time that he was going on well, I never 
saw him again living. I had no more to 
do with Spain for six or eight years; and 
this time the contract I was working on 
took me up north to superintend the 
working of a copper mine not tar from 
the southern slopes of the Pyrenees, 

That's the first part of my story, Now 
for the second, 

It was a different climate and a differ- 
ent country up north,I can tell you. 
Down in Andalusia snow had been an 
unknown quantity, but up on the slopes 
ot oi Pyrenees we had more than enough 
of it. 

The people ip that part of the country 
were not over-reputable, as a whole; 
take it all in all the district had a bad 
name. There’s no good denying that 
when eitting there alone at night, the 
thought of a surprise by half «a dozen 
armed ruffians and of being flung, living 
or dead, down the open mouth of the 
shait, would come over me, I needed to 
summon all the nerve I'd got to induce 
myself to stop another night in the 
place, 

I didn’t so much mind the wol «es; 
they were cowardly brutes, and I had 
good allies in the shape of a brace ot re- 
volvers, and a friend on whom I could 
rely to the last gasp: my dog. Know the 
breed? They use them to guard the 
sheep and cattle, not unlike a St. Ber- 
nard, great, powerful brates, with a grip 
like a bull-dog’s, 

My dog—Toro I called him, partly be- 
cause the village he came trom bore that 
name, partly, too, because his big, mas- 
sive head and curly trout always put me 
in mind of # polled bull owned by my 
father—was game any day of his lite to 
settle the biggest dog-wolf ever whelped; 
and he’d done it, too, So, as I say, 1 
cared little for the wolves, But the bu- 
man wolves! Well, Toro could do bis 
part there, too; and he was a triend on 
whom bribery and corruption were 
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thrown away. Bat still, ae I told you, 
a didn’t baelf like it, more particularly 
on the nights before pay-dey, when aii 
my hands bad gone down to the village 
for the night, and I found myseif with 
note soul near me, in yon lonely shanty 
close to the mouth of the yawning shaft, 
with thousands of dollars in specie in 
the ssfe, no company but « dog, and the 
half-mile of forest that ley between me 
and bomen companionship swarming 
with wolves, and possibly with worse, 

The last night I ever spent there alone 
wasa stormy one, The wind bad been 
high all dey, but it increased towards 
nightfall, and roared in the pine trees 
like demons broken loose, Next day 
was pay-day, I'd # cool thousand In 
sliver looked up in my safe, and | felt, as 
I always did on such nights, the re- 
sponsibility strongly. 

On that night 1 could not rest, I’ve 
heard people talk of presentimenis, and 
to me there’s nothing strange in them, 
Why should not some secret and sensl- 
tive part of our being detect and foresee 
danger, and do its best to warn the in- 
dividual ? 

I bad books, but I couldn’t read them, 


- Jetters to write home, but I couldn't give 


my mind to them; end | spent most of 
the evening pacing up and down the 
length of my little cabin. It was « email 
place, tweive by pine feet or so, with the 
door and window at one end, and the 
fireplace at the other, 

On one side of the hearth was my bed, 
on the other my arm-chair. | never sat 
in front of the fire; I never fancied turn- 
ing my back on the door; and my desk, 
chair, and the safe bebind them occupied 
the corner directly opposite to it, giving 
me a fall view of whoever entered, while 
Toro lay before the fre like a slumber. 
ing bullock, 

Now and then he'd cook one oar and 
listen in bis dreams, as a weird how) 
from the forest svunded nearer than 
usual, but for the most part be lay mo- 
tion less, toasting bis huge side and snor- 
ing audibly, I’ve spanned that dog as 
he lay: he tonohed over six feet from 
nose to tall; and when he stood up on bis 
hind-legs he could pata paw on e@ach of 
my shoulders and lick my face without 
atretohing his neck, 


and a nervous idiot,” I said to myself at 


last, finding that the unaccountable rost- 
lessness showed no signs of diminishing. 
“Get to bed, you duffer, and sleep it 
om.” 

I looked to the tastening of the door, 
made up the fire, Isid matches and the 
brace of berkere close to my hand, 
patted and spoke to the dog, end threw 
myself on the bed, taking off nothing 
but my coat and hoping that the next 
thing of which I should be conscious 
would be morning looking in at the win- 
dow. 

The key of the safe and one or two 
other valuables nothing ever indaced me 
to part with, and I always carried ’em in 
a belt round my waist, My restieusness 
seemed to have communicated itself to 
Toro, for he refused to lie down, stalk- 
ing round the room and sniffing in every 
corner, and at last, when he got tired of 
that, evinoing « disposition to share my 

On ove occasion, when my siock of 
firewood bad given out, and the frost 
had laid its loy fingers on me, he bad 
lain at my beck all night, and the heat 
of bie huge frame had kept the life in 
me, Bat! didn’t want bim that time, so 
I kicked him off, ordering bim to lie 
down, and be subsided on the hearth 
like a moderate sized tion, 

I don’t know what roused me, but I 
started suddenly wide awake, The fire 
lay a bot and glowing heap beyond the 
bars, by which I concluded that some 
hours had passed in the interval, and the 
shadows hung biack and mysterious all 
round the place, For an instant I did 
not see the dog, then a low, savage growl 
drew my attention in the direction of the 
door, 

There he stood, bis nose close to the 
foot of it, bis buge tall waving back- 
warde and forwards, eyery bair on bis 
body on end with excitemert, while be 
kept up a fierce, deep monotone of a 
growl. I was on my feet in an instant, 
gripping with each hand at » revolver, 
just as my cars caught the faint sound of 
wtealthy footsteps on the snow outside, 

Wolves! Yes, ny lad, but the human 
ones! As I'm here, living before you, I 
tell you { could bear the low-toned voices 
without, In that one moment | had 
made up my mind what to do, 

Door and window were in close con- 
fact, Toro would keep the one—I could 
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trust bim for that—and I turned to guard 
the other. It was barred across, and 
could boid ite own, and I swung round 
to drag tbe desk forward, intending to 
make that barricade the door still further. 
In that instent, es I turned, I saw that I 
was noteione, Os the bearto, his back 
to the Gre, stood the figure of « man. 

How or by what means he had en- 
tered, I know not, but he was there, 
The red glow of the fire outlined the tall 
figure, dark, motionless, and erect. For 
an instant, utterly taken by surprise, I 
stood staring, forgetful, in my complete 
amezoment, of the threatening denger 
without, Then remem drance came back, 
and I started forward. Had one of them, 
by some means of which | was ignorant, 
already forced bie wayin? At the same 
moment the fire, leaping into a sudden 
bleze, irradisted my visitant from head 
tofoot, . . . Al live, it was Alvaro 
Desmayo! 

The same as when I bad last seen bim, 
allowing for the difference that eight 
years bad wrought on bim by changing 
the lad intoa man, He was wrapped in 
® iong dark cloek, the upper part flung 
round his fece #o that his mouth was 
concesied—but all that I could see of 
bim told me that be was Desmayo, and 
no other, | should have known bis 
profile anywhere, I eprang forward, 
hoiding out an eager band and calling 
bim by name. 

He neither spoke nor stirred. I was 
going to say be did not look at me, only 
that I caught the gleam of his eyes fixed 
on me with a atrange, mournfal in- 
tensity, which yet had sometbing repell- 
ing in it, and checked my advance, I 
herdiy knew why. One would have 
thought that the frost had got into the 
cabin; for the air had grown suddenly 
ooid, and the strange thing was that the 
icy obill seemed to emanate from the 
glowing fire. 

Till that moment I had forgotten Toro. 
But now, the fear strong on me that the 
great brute, savage asa lion with strang- 
ors, might spring on Desmayo unawares, 
I ewung round, seized the animai by the 
collar, aud turning bis head in the direc- 
tion of the fire, Gragged him forward, 
pointing to the dark, shadowy figure, 1 
meant bim to understand that the 

PR ae Pe 

What oid the dog dof I'll tell you, 
The great beast, capable of worrying the 
life out of a man as easily as I would 
kill a kitten, dropped his tall between 
bis legs and rushed backwards, his eyes 
starting from his head, until the door 
brought him up abort, and he sank to 
the floor, crouching and whining in 
mortal fear, 

Then, for the first time, the conviction 
no mortal presence stood there came over 
me, The air of the cabin strack like 
death on my face and hands, my ekin 
orept, and I felt the bair suddenly bristle 
on wy scalp. 

Toro had dragged me back with him to 
the end of the place; bis huge bulk lay 
against the heavy door, and J, beneath 
the window, could pleinly hear the 
sounds from outside, 

The steady, cetlike footsteps were 
cicae up to the shanty now; only a few 
inches of plank lay between the threaten- 
ing danger and myself. 1 could hear the 
voices, sven distinguish a word or two, 
ominous in their significance: ‘The dog 
~alone—the window!" 

They were evidently reconnoitring. I 
could bear the hard breathing now, then 
a scraping noise on the boards told me 
what they were about, and presently a 
face, ghastly in the uncertain light, 
showed at the window above my head, 
the eyes looking towards the further end 
where my bed stood, Opposite to the 
window, the outline of the dark figure 
thrown into strong relief against the 
lurid light beyond, stood that motionless 
visitant. 

The face disappeared, and through the 
planks came a low, scared whisper: “He 
is not alone; there is another,” Then an 
unbroken silence. Heaven knows how 
long we kept that awful vigil, the dog, 
myself, and that onknown presence by 
the fire. It lasted until a low murmur 
succeeded to the dead silence, and then 
tbe footsteps died away on the snow, 

The morning light was pouring into 
the shanty, when I was roused by the dog 
licking my face, and I lifted my head to 
find myself lying on the floor beneath 
the window, while my foreman, jost 
come up from the village, was bammer- 
ing outeide with ell hie might and shout- 
ing to me at the pitch of his voice to 
know if anything was wrong. 

He stared at me when | unbarred the 
door and let him in, declaring that I 


looked as if I had seen « spirit. 1 told 
bim shortly that I bad been pretty nearly 
made a spirit of, at any rate, and without 
more words sent him packing for the 
police. 

Yes, the blackguards were taken, and 
one of them, the owner of the face] had 
seen at the window, owned up candidly 
that their knowledge of the money in my 
charge had induced.them to pian an 
sttack on me by night, believing me to 
be alone. 

Needless to ask what had been their 
intentions with respect to me Asked 
what bad deterred them, be answored 
promptly, the finding that I bad « com- 
paevion. He had looked through the 
window, be bimeelf, to ascertain that the 
senor—pointing to me—was asleep, and 
had seen another man, a stranger, stand- 
ing with hie back to the fire, 

it was not the Senor Cameron, whore 
fegtures and appearance were perfectly 
well known to the speaker; this had been 
one whom be did not recognize—a youth, 
tall and dark. When I heard that, I 
turned cold and sick. Until then, a’ye 
see, I bad been clinging to the notion 
that it nad been all a dream. 1 never 
epent another night in the shanty alone. 

Sequel, eh? Well, yes, there is a 
sequel, After that, I wrote straight off to 
achum of mine at Rio Tinto, enjoining 
him to find out every detail relating to 
Alvaro Desmayo, andin particular to 
ascertion bis whereabouts on the date I 
gave bim, i knew before I opened his 
letter what the answer would be, and my 
surmise proved correct, 

As was proved by a carefal comparing 
of time, Alvaro Desmayo had quitted 
this mortal life atthe very moment when 
bis spirit, as 1 muet call it for want of 
knowing better, appeared to act as a safe- 
guard to me in that lonely shanty on that 
néver-to be forgotten night, 

Whet do I think of &? Well, a man 
prefers to keep that sort of experience, 
with his opinion on it, to himeelf, as a 
rule, Bot you gave me your views 
frankly enough on what you told me, so 
I'll be quite with you here 

Whether the consciousness of bis un- 
fulfilled osth weighed on him, and he 
could not leave earth in peace, or 
whether, in some falier knowledge com- 


my him, and he was 


permitted to linger before taking flight 
elsewhere to come to my Leip when I 
had sore need of him, He who bas the 
keeping of us bere and hereafter alone 
knows. 

That bis likeness, bis spirit, appeared 
to me, and by ita presence saved me from 
being murdered in cold biood, I am as 
sure of as that lam livingnow. Therest 
must remain a mystery. 


At The Same Time. 


BY T. F. 











T was a beautifal evening in the up- 
lands of Florida; a cloudiess evening 
was fast following On the heels of a 

cloudless day, After the rains of last 
week the fair weather was doubly wel- 
eome, and one forgave it for being so 
cold, Aud cold it was. There was « 
ehillin the air that eeemed every now 
and then to citch at one’s marrow and 
jeopardise one’s very life. 

Daring the polo mateh that afternoon 
many of the old settiers bad looked 
anxiously at the fair-seeming heavens 
and wondered what this should mean, 
Any sign would be welcome, anything 
would be better than thie mockingly 
beautiful sky that bid behind its bright 
face possibilities of endless ruin. 

The match had been between a team 
made up of settlers, and the rest who 
were lumped together a8 ‘Ktceteras,’’ 
Jack Grenham had captained the former 
and Tom Thorp the latter, so it was not 
unnatural perbaps that Jack should find 
@ good deal to talk about with May 
Thorp when it was over. He told his 
man to take charge of bis pony as he 
would walk home, and May, finding it 
cbilly, determined to accept Jack’s offer 
to escort her home; ber brother prom- 
ising to follow shortly. 

“How beautifally you ride, Jack!’ 
enthusiastically. “Your pony seems to 
know exactly where to gv without any 
effort on your part. I dosoenvy you!” 

“1 don’t know why,” returned Jack, 
“T never saw avy woman sit her borse as 
youdo, And look at your brother! If 
all your men had been a8 good as he we 
shouldn't have been in it. He was the 
best man in the field.” 

“How fall we are of compliments,” 
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laughed May “And bow splendid it is 
to be out after ail these rains. Tom did 
notbing but stamp round the bouse, 
swear at the men and emoke till he was 
biue in the fxce. He was always so 
plessed when you came in.” 

“And was nobody sise pleased as 
weil?” 

“Of course | was too,’’ 

‘Sach a relief to see any one when you 
bave been penned up for two or three 
days?” queried Jack tentatively. 

“That's not what I mean,” returned 
May. “You know | em always glad to 
see you.”’ 

“You don’t think you'll get tired of 
me before the bappy event we are madi- 
tating comes off ?’’ 

‘Ob, Jack, if you only knew how I 
miss you when you are away, and long 
for your return !"’ 

“Do you know, May,” said Jack, sud- 
deniy changing the subject, “I think we 
are going to bave the vest season we have 
ever had. The trees are bearing wonder- 
fally and look magnificently healthy. 
The reward of our years of toil is coming 
at last. We just managed last year wo 
pay our way, and this time | think we 
shall manage to clear five dollars a tree. 
Fancy being absolutely independent of 
bome, May, For the first time ia bis life, 
almost, I feel as if | were really a man 
and an overgrown boy. After wasting 
those years abroad and being svc) a 
drain on my poor old father, yon have 
no idea how splendid it is to feel abso 
lately free, We must arrange a date 
early next year, May. Does that suit 
your” 

“Ob, Jack I” 

* You see, |'m quite a wealthy map, 1 
refused an citer of ove thousand doilars 
an acre last week, Think ot that!” 

Just at that moment Tom Thorp over- 
took them. 

“I'li see May home now, Jack,” said 
be, “You're going very much out of 
your way—unicss you'll come in and 
have some supper with us. We should 
both be delighted. Not Well, good- 
night then, See you some time to-mor- 
row.” 

” 7 * * 7. 7 

Alas, for all human pians! That night 
the ‘‘freezs’’ came, The worst fears of 
the old settlers were more than realized, 
They had never known a freeze like this 
before; in fact, there had not been such 
a one for sixty years. 

When they woke inthe morning with 
anxiously beating hearts, it was to see 
the beautifal trees over which they had 
spent years of labor, in which were 
wrapped upall their fortune and their 
fature, absolutely frosen down to earth. 
Not one tree bad escaped. The ten-year- 
olds clothed with golden fruit and the 
young trees full of golden promise, all 
were ruined, I¢ was total destruction. 
The whole tree was killed down to the 
groand. 

The roots were sti!l alive, and in three 
or four years might begin with their new 
shoots to bear again, but that was all, 
Instead of being worth one thousand 
or more an acre, (be land was worth al- 
most nothing. The worst of it was that 
there was notbing to be done, 

Nature in ope night swept away the 
frait of years of industry and reduced 
every settler from comparative wealth to 
poverty. All they could do was to wait 
till Netare io ite siow relenting chose to 
baild up the tree again. 

They mostly decided to go home, some 
of them with no intention of coming 
back. They would go into business, de 
anything rather than struggie through 
more years of poverty only to court dis- 
aster again. Tom Therp and his sister 
and Jack Grenham were going home 
with the rest. 

They left some men in cherge, intend- 
ing after a long boliday to go back and 
begin over again. To say that they were 
crashed in spirit te but dimly to hint at 
thelr sense of utter gloom and despair, 

Fortune and prospects gone, no wonder 
the two lovers looked with terrible fore- 
boding to the futare, The marriage which 
yesterday was 80 near was to-day thrust 
far forward behind a barrier of dark years. 
One cannot live on nothing even in 
Florida. : 

Tn the marsh lands you might catch or 
shoot every necessary of life save flour 
and water; the flour you would have to 
buy and the water to boil. But jile there 
was full of dangers, aud neither May 
wor Jack dreamed of it for « moment. 
Home and bope were their only remec- 
dies, 

The three went up to New York and 
thence across te Liverpool together, 
During these days May and Jack fell 








more in lové with éach other and more 
desperately hopeless than ever. Jack, as 
the younger son of « not over wealthy 
baronet, had run through a good deal of 
money before he settled in Florida and 
met May. 

His father was a stern man, and Jack 
expected from him at his death nothing 
more than a very trifling recognition of 
his existence, That he would be wel- 
come at home he knew; but money, the 
one thing he needed, the only thing he 
needed now he bad won May, was just 
the thing he could not get. 

May and Tom’s father was a rather 
poor hard worked vicar in a Northern city. 
He had spent more money than he couid 
afford on them already, and this new mis- 
fortune crushed him almost as much as it 
did his children. To start them over 
again would mean serious and anxious 


At Liverpool the three parted, Jack to 
go south to his country home, Tom and 
May to go @ little farther north, May 
and Jack had come to some arrangement 
that their engagement should be of a 
rather indefinite character till they saw 
their way more clearly. Absolutely 
wrapped up though they were in each 
other, they thought it better so. 

“}’d rather shout myself than marry 
anyone else, May,” said Jack, “but I 
oan’t honestly ask you to consider your- 
self tied fast to me and my poverty. If 

better turns up l’ll go back to 
Florida and start again, though it would 
be years before I shou)4 be well enough 
off tomarry. Yoa must consider your- 
self free, as free as you care to claim free- 
dom, But you must write, the oftener 
and the longer the better.” 

‘rom could have sworn that he saw 
tears in Jack’s eyes as he said good-bye 
and watched their train out of the sta- 
tion. 

“Jack’s sterling gold,” he said to May. 
“]f he doesn’t come to good luck, and if 
you are not bappily married before long, 
I shall never put my trust in Providence 
again. Sothere! Now for home. Poor 
old governor; and poor old mater, too! 
I know just how she'll look when she 
sees us, May. She’d be just as happy at 
seoing us if we were the two most tum- 
-bledown that ever crossed 
the herring-pond, Not that we’re much 
better to bosst of { anyway. ed . " 


- to May and “Tom ‘the days passed 
along merrily enough. The thought that 
they were at home was enough to dispel 
that dark cloud that would occasionally 
hover over them when they thought of 
the future. Simply to lounge at home 
to see old friends, to revisit familiar 

this after four years’ exile was 
perfect delight. Gradually their spirits 


rose, 

Tom made up his mind to return the 
following October. He heard good re- 
ports from bis plantation, and in three 
or four years he hoped to have regained 
once more the position of safety and 
affluence he had before the freeze came, 
His father undertook to pay his passage 
out and give him a small sum to get 
through his first year on, to be paid 
back in his own good timé, so that on 
the whole Tom did not find much to 
grumble st. 

There could not surely be another 
freeze in his lifetime; if there were, well, 
it was easy enough to go into the swamps 
and starve himeeif till the inevitable 
fever came and took frum him the life he 
would no longer care to keep, So his 
chart of life was straightforward enough, 

With May it was not so, All her 
future depended on Jack Grenbam, ard 
Jack’a depended on how many things! 
To some extent he was in the same posi- 
tion as Tom, but on the other band there 
were many more possibilities, His 
brother might die, his father might re- 
lent, some unexpected uncle or sunt 
might leave him money, & dozen things 
might happen in bis life that were cer- 
tain not to happen in Tom’s, because the 
latter lived in a different class of life and 
came of a poorer stock. 

Jack wrote to May loving letters, full 
of affection and reverence, Hia father 
had epparently received bim more kindly 
than he bad anticipated; he was getting 
old and feebie, and was inclined in his 
increasing weakness to overlook Jack's 
little crop of wild oate, which was, after 
all, nothing to what he bimeeif had sown 
in the fifties. 

Jack’s elder brother, too, was much 
morse friendly than he bad expected, and 
had hinted that he would not be left so 
badly off as he had imagined. 

“The old governor bad been pinching 
like the very dickens since you went to 
Florida,” he said to Jack; “and now 
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you've got into his good | .oke again I 
expect you'll have some benefit out of it. 
Don’t you hurry back: he can’t last 
much longer. You'd better wait till it’s 
over, He seems to cling to you more snd 
more every day. You're so like mother, 
you know.” 

All this Jack dutifully reported to May, 
along with accounts of all his doings at 
homeand eleewbere® Hut itseemed to May 
that every letter of his, instead of tighteu- 
ing the bond between them, gave signs 
that Jack was slipping away from her. 

There was not & word he wrote that 
intimated so much; but she easily found 
corroborations of her own doubts and 
fears. In Florida they had been on the 
same level, socially and pecunierily: 
now they seemed leagues apart. 

Jack was above their sphere: be did 
not live in a poverty-stricken parish on 
insufficient means among uncultured 
friends with narrow creeds and unlovely 
faces. He was leading a@ gay life amid 
wealthy and fascinating women, who 
would be certain to enslave the hand- 
some young settier from Florida—he 
who had led such a merry youth, been 
tossed about so picturesquely by the 
waves of fate, was so full of strength, 
and had such an aroma of romance about 
his life, 

This was how it appeared to May, and 
as Jack said nothing about their engage- 
ment, and did not seem to have men- 
tioned it to bis father or brother, she be- 
gan to say to herself that it was all a 
question of time, that Jack would soon 
give her up entirely, and that then her 
heart would break, and that would be 
the end. 

Tom went back in October, leaving his 
sister and Jack behind. He wrote to 
the latter, promising to keep an eye on 
his trees till he should choose to come 
over, and promising also to write ooca- 
sionally to say how things wore pros- 
pering. 

So May stayed behind and lived only 
for Jack's letters, which were now get- 
ting fewer and shorter, His father was 
seriously ill; any day might be his last, 

Some weeks after Tom had reached 
Faget was in capital spirits again— 

saw in the paper a notice of the 
Fe ee 
from Jack apprised her of the event, 
and that told her thst he was going 
abroad with his brother, who was very 
much ‘upset by bis father’s death, 

Then followed months of silence, May 
woke up every morning with a beating 
heart, wondering if the prayed-for letter 
had come at last, But it never came, 
Sbe anxiously read ali the society papers 
to glean the slightest news of the where- 
abouts of the two brothers. 

Now they were in Egypt, now in 
India, now in Australia; but never a line 
did she get from Jack, She grew paler 
and thinner with grief and ionging; the 
roandness wore out of her cheeks, and 
the sparkle died out of her eyes, 

“You must go back to Tom,’’ said ber 
mother, “This air does not suit you, 
You have got used to Fiorida, and you 
must go out there again. It’s the only 
thing that will bring the roses back to 
your face.”’ 

The family doctor, who knew that her 
disease had nothing to do with climate or 
smoke, gave bis consent, 

*Perbaps the change will do her good,”’ 
he said. “But it is her mind, not her 
body, that is suffering. You can only 
put off the evil day. Unless fresh hope 
comes into her life, she will fade away 
little by little, but none the less surely.”’ 

So May was slipped off to New York 
once more, She bore the crossing bravely; 
but when Tom met her on the landing- 
stage he was struck to ihe heart by the 
awful change in her appearance, 

“My darling May!” he exclaimed, as 
he clasped her in his arms; but he could 
find no other words to utter. 

A few days later they were veck in the 
wooden bouse where they bad lived and 
been so happy for those four sweet years, 
They were sitting on their first evening 
there gazing at the log hre and thinking 
of old days and old friends, The rain 
was falling im torrents outeide. It bad 
been raining all day, in fact, and the 
absolute solitude and far-awayness of 
their position cast a gloom over all their 
thoughts and words. Tom threw aside a 
fortnight-old paper May had brought 
with her. 

"Yon,’”’ he said, ‘I believed in Jack, I 
never dreamed that he would play you 
false. Of course, he had been rather 
merry before he settled down here, but 
merry rather than wicked. If there 
ever seemed to be a good fellow, it was 


he. I never knew him to do a mean 
thing or say a word that any woman need 
have been ashamed to hear. A look from 
him was enough to bring us beck when 
our talk was geting rather over the 
traces, It was love for you, May, caused 
that change in his life, 

“But it’s so different, out bere and at 
home. A man’s environments count for 
#0 much; time and distance are su ficient 
to cure anything if taken in lerge quanti 
ties. Poor Jack! I expect he fought 
against it with all his soul; but some 
things are too strong for human nature, 

“We're poor weak folk at bottom, nc 
match for the world and the flesh, There 
are more freezes than one, and it was just 
akind of freeze that gradually killed 
Jack's love for you. 

“He couldn’t help it; he simply looked 
on in despair. Not that it js really killed; 
the roots are still alive in his soul, and 
in years to come love for you will come 
to life again and fill his heart with re- 
morse, I pity him, May, as I sorrow for 
you, It’s a freese——” 

At that moment the door opened, and 
a tall figure, hidden in waterproofs, 
dashed uncereracniously into the room. 

“Freezes be sent to perdition! Where’s 
May? May, have you forgotien me? 
Biess me, the darling’s fainted! And 
how ill she looks. Whata brate I was 
not to let you know I was coming!”’ 

May s00n recovered, and, afterwards, 
you would never bave known she had 
been ill at all, 

“We've just pulled my brother round. 
He’s been at death's door for months, 
He’s safe now, and is coming to see you 
in a few days. As for me, I couldn't 
wait. I’ve bad a touocn of fever, just to 
keep him company. 

“Ob, Iam all right now! I’ve been too 
busy and too ill to write much, love. But 
we saved bis life, And itseens to me 
we shall have to spend some time in pull- 
ing you rounda bit. Do you know I’m 
a wealthy man, May ?—at least, wealthy 
as things go here, I’ve got twenty-five 
hundred a year of my very own. Now 
let’s consider whether we shall live bere 
or abroad, I think out here will be best. 
Why, bless me, the girl’s crying and 
laughing at the same time!” 


Famirian Quvoratrrons —Thomar Mor- 
ton is the author of the “oute”’ snying, 
“What will Mrs, Grandy say?” while 
Washington Irving gives us ‘’The Mighty 
Dollar.” “God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb,” not infrequently attributed 
toa Scripture writer, is trom Laurence 
Sterne, 

Dean Swift says that “Bread is the staff 
of life,” and “A little learning is « 
dangerous thing.”” The same sentiment 
is expressed in Pope’s well-known line, 
“Drink deap, or taste not the Pierian 
spring.”’ It is not at ali unlikely that he 
derived it from Lord Bacon, who in his 
‘“‘Eesay on Atheism,’’ says: 

“A little philosophy inclineth man’s 
mind to Atheism, but depth in philosophy 
bringetbh man’s mind about to religion,” 
Pope tells us to “shoot folly as it flies; 
wae it suggested by Dryden's “and 
shoots their treasons as they fly ?’—found 
in bis Absolom, Lady Wortiey Mon- 
tague says: “Il admired Mr, Pope's 
‘Essay on Oriticiem’ at first very much, 
because I had not then read any of the 
ancient critics and did not know that it 
was all stolen.’’ 

This is, of course, not to be taken 
literally, bat it is a well-known, indis- 
putavle fact that poeis—and not they 
oniy—are imitators and borrowers, and 
to put it mildly, unconscious plagiariata, 
Of course, Byron was but jesting when 
he sald to Moore, who, observing a book 
beside him iull of paper marks, asked 
him what is was, replied; ‘Ooly a book 
from which I am ng to crib’ 48 I do 
whenover I can, and that’s the way | got 
= cbaracter of an original poet” He 

rote, however, in bis journal, “As for 

iginalt , all pretentions to it are ridi- 

oa ous is nothing new under the 
sun.” 

“Like angels’ visite, fow and far be- 
tween,” found in Campbell’s Pieasures 
of Ho seems to be an echo of this 
from Biasir’s Grave: ‘Ite visits, like those 
of angels, short and nyt between,’’ 

Cow per’s oft quoted Liue, 


“Kogiand, with all thy faults I love thee 
still,” 





is almost verbatim with thie found in 

Churchill's Farewell, 

“Be Eogiand what she will 

With all her faulte sbe in my country 
atili,’”’ 

“Variety is the spice of life,” and “Not 
much the worse for wear,’ Cowper r. 
“Man poapeuse bai God dis 
Thomas a Kempia. “Of two evils choose 
the “and “The end must justify 
the means,” are from Matthew Prior, 


il 
At Home and Abroad. 





Persons suffering from delirium tre- 
meéns usually imagine that they are sur- 
rounded by snakes. A possible explana- 
tion of this hallucination is offered by 
the resultof some recent experimenta, 
Sixteen alchoholic patients were exam- 
ined with tbe ophthalmoscope, and it was 
found that the minute biood veagels in the 
retina of thelr eyes were congested. In 
this condition they appear black, and are 
projected into the field of vision, where 
thelr movements resem bie the squirming 
of serpents, 

An extraordinary scene happened at 
Jerusalem not jong ago. From sunrise 
until nine o’clock a swarm of flying anis 
settied on the holy city, filling the entire 
alr and blotting outthesun, Visitors to 
the Holy Sepulchre were obliged to ure 
their handkerchiets constantly to keep 
the insects out of their eyes and nostrils. 
The natives declared that this flight of 
ants was the precursor of an earthquake, 
and whether there was any reai connec- 
tion between the two phenomena or not, 
two slight ehooks of earthquake were 
certainiy felt in Jerusalem on the even- 
ing of the same day. 

No one who is not famiilar with the 
matter can form any idea of the amount 
of labor performed in Earope by women 
and dogs, It is estimated that women 
and dogs, harnessed together, do more 
hauling of goods in Germany than the 
rallwaye and all other methods of con- 
veyance put together. Hundreds of 
small wagons can be seen any day in the 
year throughout Saxony, On all the roads 
leading toand from Dresden, each baving 
a dog on the near side harnessed insiead 
of @ horse, while instead of the off horse, 
& woman trudges uncomplainingly along 
with her left hand grasping the centre 
pole to give it direction, with the strap 
round her shoulder or arm through a 
loop attached to the wagon-axle, Very 
large loads are thus transported in ail 
sorte of weather on the good roads of the 
empire, 

-_—— 

‘The Saiten of Turkey is said to pownren 
one of the finest collections of jewels in 
the world, They are kept in the Seragiio 
at Constantinople in one particular room, 
A striking feature of this troasure howe 
is the many gilded bird cages whivh, 
studded with jewels, hang from the 
frescoed ceiling, And odd as it may 
seem a joweled clock lies face downward 
in each cage, The finest and rarest genus 
in the Sultan's collection are woven luto 
embroiderea texts from the Koran on 
deep red velvet, whilat the necklaces too 
are particularly fine, The curiosity of 
the collection is a parasol said to be the 
most valuable in the world. It is mauve 
of white silk embroidered with goid 
thread and richly besprinkled with pre- 
cious stones, whilst the stick ia made of 
one long solid piece of coral, 

The almanac ic the most important of 
books to the Chinese. lta space is far too 
important to be ocou pied with the matter 
which fills Western almanacs. It con- 
tains astronomical information which is 
useful; but ite great mission is to give 
fulland accurate information for select. 
ing lucky places for performing ali the 
acts, great and small, of their every-day 
life, And a8 every act of life in Ubinas, 
however trivial, depends tor ite success 
on the time in which, and the point of 
cow pass toward which it is done, it is of 
the ulmost importance to the UOninese 
that everyoue should bhaeve correct infor. 
mation availabie at all times to #0 order 
bis lile as to avoid bad luck and catawmity, 
and secure good lack and prosperity, 
Conscquently the almanac is, perhaps, 
the mont universally circulated book in 
Obina, 


Oa 


$100 Reward, $100, 


The readers of this paper will be pleased vo 
learn that there ts at loast one dreaded disense 
that science has been able to cure in all ite 
atages, and that fs Catarrh, Hall's Catarrh 
Cure fa the only positive cure known to 
the medical fraternity, Catarrh being a 
constitutional disease, requirés a constita- 
tional treatment. Hall's Catarrh cure ta 
taken internally, seting directly upon the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system, 
thereby destroying the foundation of the dis 
ease, and giving the patient strength by build 
ing up the constitution and aselating nature in 
doing ita work, The proprietors have so much 
faith in ite curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Sond for Met of testimonials, 

Address, ¥.J, CHENKY & UO., Toledo, 0, 
&@ 6014 by Druggtiets, Toc. 
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LOST FRIENDS. 


BY H. M. H. 


E ail know that “some are born 
W great, some achieve greatness, 
while others have greatness thrust 
upon them,” and I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is the same with dogs, for 
I have never bought a dog, never have 
intimated to my friends that I would like 
a dog, yet I always have a canine tol- 
lower, and they thrust themselves upon 
me in such ways, that they cling to me 
“till death doth us part.” 

First, there was Jack; I know Jack’s 
ancestry was blue blooded, tor a more 
intelligent creature never lived, and I 
have always been puzzled to know it it 
was cruel fate that separated him trom 
his friends, or whether a streak of Bohe- 
mianism led him to venture forth in the 
wide world. 

Be that as it may, he came in the even- 
ing, #0 I never know whether he hailed 
from the Kast or the West. A bright 
light probably attracted him to my home, 
for he was of such aristocratic bearing 
that had he come in the day time, the 
more imposing residences ot my neigh- 
bors would have claimed him, but he 
never seemed to regret having adopted 
us, 

He came, as I thought, at a very inop- 
portune time, as a new pony at the barn, 
and a tamily of cats at the house were 
pets enough, but in a day or two he was 
master of the, situation, and on the best 
of terms with all, and when he took a 
nap in front of the fire the kittens laid 
between his paws, while the pony and he 
ran races in the field, slept together at 
night, and Jack took many a ride on her 

He was a good judge of character. A 
man trom the country who thought he 
had a pertect right to use and abuse our 
hospitality was in the b#bit of coming 
often, and staying as long as he could in- 
vent some business to keep him. 

Jack never could endure him, and felt 
called upon to maintain a special wateh 
over all of our belongings, while he 
stayed. If he even picked up a news- 
paper Jack wouid sit directiy in tront of 


nteadily in the 
until he bad fi reading and iaid it 


down. 

One day the “Frequent,” as we called 
him, concluded to take the pony and 
drive. He was just getting in when he 
was discovered by Jack. The pony bent 
her head down to Jack as was her custom, 
and he seized her by the reins and held 
her, 

This was too much tor our visitor's for- 
bearance, and he took the whip to strike 
Jack, who promptly resented this in- 
dignity by leaving the pony and spring- 
ing in the low wagon, and the “Fre. 
quent” was obliged to sit like Patience 
on a monument, smiling at grief (alias 
Jack) until a member of the family 
came to his rescue and drove him to 
town. 

Afterwards this man proved to be a 
complete rascal, although he had a Rev. 
before his name, and I have always hon- 
ored Jack tor his good discrimination, 
Jack seemed to think that it was all right 
to “Let dogs delight to bark and bite,” 
and never lost his dignity enough to 
join the battle, but when the actors were 
boys instead of dogs, he could not stand 
it, and always rushed in and separated 
them, and in this way his usefui lite was 
ended, 

An embryo pugilist did not relish hav- 
ing his enjoyment brought to such an 
end, and hit Jack on the head with a 
olub, 

Next came Bun, little black Bun, A 
“Mongrel” my cook called him, but his 
physical appearance was of such a na- 
ture that we changed the old song, and 
sang it: 


“With his tail cut short 
And his ears grown long.” 


In short he was what my neighbor 
Jones called a perfect iac-simile of a rab- 
bit, and so I named him Bun, 

He tollowed some callers to our house, 
#0 his early lite was shrouded in obseu- 
rity. He was still in the frisky age ot 
puppyhood, and my porches were adorn- 
ed with corn-cobs, bones, door-mats 
brought trom the neighbors, and rubbish 
that caretul housekeepers consigned to 
the ath heap Bun seemed to think worth 
bringing home, My flower beds became 
museums of rare articles, 

He immediately made friends with 
Andrew, a colored man who Ag care of 
an ining place, and it was pun- 
pote some of his misdemeanors he took 
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retuge with Androw, and the length of 
his stay was determined by the severity 
of his punishment. He would often 
follow his master to the bank, but 
seemed to consider jt too tar to walk both 
ways,and would wait until a car came 
along, get on, go inside, and getting on 
the seat, would stand with his paws on 
the window and look out until Academy 
street was reached, when he would give 
a short, sharp bark, as if to say “Thank 
you for the ride,” and jump off and come 
home as if that was the usual way tor 
dogs to do. 

A crowd was his delight; he attended 
the spring and fall races at the Driving 
Park; followed the street parades, but 
always went into the most secret retire- 
ment on the Fourth of July, and once 
was found in Andrew’s lodgings secreted 
in @ pair of pants that were on the floor, 

Smell boys he considered nuisances, 
and the sight of one, no matter how 
peaceably he might be going along, 
would cause him a long period of worry 
and growiing. 

He know the butcher's bell that we 
patronized, and never condescended to 
go to meet any other wagon. Milkmen, 
other butchers and hucksters were con- 
stantly ringing, but Bun would never 
leave the yard for any until bis quick ear 
caught the sound of the particular bell 
he was waiting tor, 

He died young, distemper claiming 
him as its victim, and since then dogs 
may come and dogs may go, but Jack 
and Bun I consider as lost triends whose 
place can never be filled. 


FAITHFUL 10 THE LAST. 


_—_ 


BY TT, W. KR. 


T particular soldier is the last sur- 





vivor of a gallant regiment of 

miniature infantry, every man of 
whom has seen extremely active service 
in the wild regions of the constantly un- 
settled province of our nursery. 

The regiment was first ordered out (of 
anew box) about a year ago, when every 
little man with his wooden kit upon his 
wooden back, his yellow wooden sword 
shouldered, his red wooden jacket and 
hat and blue wooden trousers in pertect 
trim, stood upon the nursery hearth in 
marching disorder under the erratic 


of al 
sa ena ie over are yee 


Baby. 

I never saw such inveterate warlike 
soldiers in my lite, Morning, noon, or 
night, standing or lying in their bar- 
racks of a box, or out ot it, they were al- 
ways “ready”—lett ioot out, shoulders 
square, eyes front and sword up, yearn- 
ingly awaiting the word “March,” 

Baby and I have surprised them at all 
hours of the day, in barracks and out, 
and we have never tound one of the he- 
roic fellows standing as ease, or lying at 
ease either; tor even when they stretch 
themselves at full length they do so in 
full regimentals, sword and all, and with 
a sort of latent alertness for any possible 
bugle call to arms that might thrill the 
barracks at any moment of the night or 
day. 

Alas! this paragon of a regiment lost 
ite General in the first campaign. It was 
an attack from the high ramparts of a 
nursery stool, He was on horseback at 
the head of his torce, and was on the 
very point of leading them in a terrific 
charge when, as if by some supernatural 
visitation, the borse tripped, and went 
toppling down a vast precipice of space 
to the floor. The General was picked up 
with hia head off—-a sight that brought 
such sudden tears to the eyes of tho 
Commander-in-Chiet that be cou! not 
see that the horse had lost its hind leg, 
When, in a pause of his grief, ho mado 
that discovery as well, His Imperial 
Highness abandoned the campaign, and 
ordered the whole regiment into camp 
again tor the sole purpose of putting the 
gallant General and his noble steed into 
hospitel to see if the head and log could 
not be put on again by means of a won- 
dertul embrocation known as gum. 

It was tried, but on the first day out of 
the hospital the General's head tell off 
again, and somehow the horse had been 
so roughly used in the process of re- 
legging it that not only did that limb 
drop to the ground, but the poor animal 
cast its tail; and taking the hint that 
the horse was in a state of irrevocable 
dissolution, the Commander - in - Chiet 
buried bot': General and horse with all 
the military honors that the regiment 
could display in the darkest corner of 
the nursery. 

The singular result was that the regi- 
ment lost its men more by the mirtor. 
tunes of peace than by the glories of war. 
Our little Commander-in-Chiet marched 


most of the soldiers’ legs off in search of 
somecne to fight. 

Two poor fellows had become so black 
by constant service that they were mis- 
taken for cinders and were burnt to 
death. One taithful fellow, after keeping 
watch on the nursery all night, was in 
the morning overtaken by the blizzard 
ot the nursemaid’s brush. It was a case 
of dust to dust, and he was never seen 
again. 

On one march the little drummer lost 
his drum, and then lost heart—he never 
played again. He fell out of the ranks 
and pined alone in the dark corner ot the 
nursery cupboard, where he had been 
unconsciously hurled out of the folds of 
a duster of one of the housemaid Furies 
ot the place. Two roaches were his 
undertakers. They fed upon the paint 
of his uniform, left him unburied, but as 
clean as a churn. 

Soon after that the little trumpeter 
disappeared, as if he had deserted to go 
in search of the drummer, and though 
the Commander-in-Chiet issued a special 
order tor his arrest, upstairs or down, 
no scout ever laid hands on him, 

The fact was, by some means he had 
climbed on a shelf, then got into the 
folds of the same duster, and was hurled 
by the same Fury through the nursery 
window and trampled to death in the 
yard below. 

But the last survivor of the gallant 
regiment seems indestructible, immor- 
tal, He has soaked in water and has not 
drowned; he has been in the fire and not 
wholly burned; he has been trampled 
upon and yet not crushed; and he has 
been lost scores of times, but has been 
found precisely as many. He has a 
charmed life. No brush seems to be able 
to wholly sweep him aside, no duster 
able to hurl him into oblivion, no foot 
able to entirely crush him. Certainly 
he is somewhat the worse for wear, his 
red coat has turned blueish, and his blue 
trousers reddish; he has lost part of one 
arm, his nose is scarred, and it is doubt- 
tul whether there is or is not an eye 
under ta biotch the shape of the Com- 
mander-in-Chiet’s thumb; but if he is 
not all there, he is there, shoulders 
aquare, sword up, and left fuot out in a 
perpetual state of stationary march. 

What is the secret of its charm to 
Baby? We do not know. It is un- 
fathomable. The attachment goes into 
the région of the oceult mysteries. We 


do not know where or how; we only 
know that it is, 

The little feilow has a dozen other 
toys tar more alive in a mimic sort of 
way than this. He has a doll that can 
squeak and roll its eyes; a lamb that 
can bleat and shake its tail; a donkey 
that can nod its head and run rampant 
upon wheels; besides balls, rattles, 
whistles and rings, but they are all sec- 
ondary to the much-used, much-abused 
soldier. 

It is this solitary soldier at the begin- 
ning of the day and at the end of it, He 
even dines with Baby, and stands 
shouldering arms like a small sentry, 
nesr the big drum of the serviette ring, 
awaiting orders. More, he even goes to 
bed with him. Baby must nave him in 
his hand like a little image of valiant 
protection; and it is with the soldier near 
him that he closes his eyes and talls to 
sleep, and it is by his side that the little 
soldier is found warm and sticky in the 
morning. 

Insympathy with bis military poverty, 
I once ventured to mobilise not a new 
regiment only, but an entire army—all 
men of iron—in a box tor whivh I paid 
quite a sum, It was so much thrown 
uway. The little Commander-in-Chiet 
only looked at them to spurn them as if 
they were the merest riff-raff ot enlist- 
ments. With one contemptuous sweep 
he disbanded the entire army and took 
up the disreputable-looking, crippled 
single survivor of his former torce. 

i <<. 

As it Reap.—“What’s the matter?” 
inquired the foreman, aa he entered the 
sanctum of the local editor for “copy,’’ 
and noted that gentleman’s bleeding 
nose, swollen forehead, puffed, red eye, 
and tattered, dusty coat. “Fall down- 
stairs?’’ 

*“No—only that,” replied the editor, 

inting with his finger to a paragraph 

n the r betore him. “It’s in our ac- 
count of the Chapley-Smith wedding, It 

ht to read: ‘Miss Smith’s dimpled, 
sh ane tace tormed a pleasing contrast 
r, Chapley’s strong, bold physi- 

ogn .’ But see how it was printed. 

And the foreman read: “Miss Smith’s 
pimpled, skinny tace formed a pleasin 
— — Mr. Chapley’s stony, bal 

siogno . 
. ‘Orapley pon just gone,” continued the 
editor, throwing one blood-streaked 
handkerchiet into the waste basket, and 
feeling in his ets tor a ci*an one, 
“and but send that proot-,reader in 
here, There’s fight left in me yet.” 
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The World’s Events. 


There are 10,000 professional beggars 
in Parts. 

In France there are far more female 
than male bicyclista. 


The Turks always eat their opium, 
whilst the Chinese smoke it. 


The smallest quadruped in the world 
is the pigmy mouse of Siberia. 


In some parts of China opium is 
used as & medium of exchange. 

Traveling fifty miles an hour, a 
locomotive gives out 62,800 puffs. 


In the French hospitals an apple 
poultice is applied to inflamed eyes. 


The loss of food crops by injurious 
insects alone is $500,000,000 per annum. 


The ant is said to have the biggest 
brain, according to its size, of any creature. 
Chronographs are now being made 


that are capable o* measuring to the 10,000th 
part of a second. 


An insane asylum superintendent re- 
ports that eight out of every ten of his in- 
mates write verses. 


In olden times bones were collected 
from the battiefields, ground to powder, and 
used to fertilise the land. 


Most of the men in ihe islands of 


south-western Japan lead lives of idlenegs, 
and are cheerfully supported by the women. 


The shoe factories use 1,000,000 kan- 
geroo skins yearly. Australians have begun 
to raise and herd -kangaroos as they would 
sheep. 

No matter how many orders are re- 
ceived, no beer ever leaves the best German 
breweries until it has been standing for at 
least three months. 


In London each day 400 children are 
born; 250 enter school for the first time; 200 
begin their apprenticeship; 160 persons enter 
murried life and 200 persons die. 


Dog-barbers form an important trade 
in Paris, and the appearance of the French 
poodies which are seen about the streets 
gives evidence of their skill. 


A mysterious ringing of clectric bells 
in a Swiss house was traced to a large spider, 
which had one foot on the bell wire and 
another on an electric light wire. 


In France, where green stuff of all 
sorte finds a much more general use than 
Be oN hive yews Gottman Ane. f 
blossems. 


Among recent inventions is an elec- 
tric attachment to street-door boxes whereby 
a letter dropped into the box causes a bell to 
ring in the kitchen, or any desired place in 
the house. 


An Arab test of a good horse is that 
he must stand erect upon his legs when 
drinking from a shallow pool, Observation 
will prove that but few horses reach the 
standard. 


In ancient times churches were with- 
out seats. The worshippers bad to stand or 
kneel. Some of the aristocrats brougkt 
pieces of cloth with them, to keep their knees 
from contact with the stone floor. 


During the last fifty years Great 
Britain has been at war more frequently 
than any other nation. The total number of 
large and small wers waged during that time 
amounts to fifty, or nearly one a year. 


A novelty in bicycles is shown in the 
window of a New York dealer. Its entire 
frame, including the handles, and, in tact, 
every part, save the saddle, spokes, and tires, 
is of tron, cast in imitation of the branches 
of trees with the bark left on. 


A Venetian glass manufacturer is 
now turning out glass bonnets by the thou- 
sand, the giass cloth of which they are com- 
posed having the same shimmer and bril- 
liancy of color as silk, and, what is a great 
advantage, being impervious to water. 


A stony, waterless region of France 
has evolved a race of animals that do not 
drink, The sheep feeding upen the t 
herbs have altogether iost the habit of drink- 
ing and the cows drink very little. The 
much-esteemed Roquefort cheese is mate 
from the milk of the non-drinking cows. 


The highest velocity ever given to a 
cannon ball is estimated at 1,626 feet per 
second, being equal to a mile in 32 seconds. 
The velocity of the earth at the equator, due 
to its rotation on its axis, is 1,000 miles per 
hour, or a mile in 3-6 seconds; therefore, if a 
cannon ball were fired due west, and could 
maintain ite initial velocity, it would beat 
the sun in his apparent journey round the 
earth. 


The stories of the magnetic moun- 


taine which exert an attraction on all vessels 
coming near them are not without founda- 


needie of the compass so that it cannot be 
depended upon. The effect is perceptitie at 
a distance of nine and @ haif miles, 














PRAYERS. 


BY M. R. 








I would not pray my life might be 
From pain and care and sorrow tree; 
Nor would I make it my request 

That joy should often be my guest; 

Nor would my voice to God's biue skies 
In pray’rse for wealth and honors rise; 
Nor yet, though love ranks botb above, 
Would my petition be for love. 

But I would pray for strength to bear 
The ilis allotted to my share— 

That, it | wrong and sorrow know, 

I ne’er may hard and bitter grow; 
That, though success I fail to gain, 

No gcornful words my lips may stain; 
If Love my dwelling passes by, 

A loving heart still keep may I! 


ABOUT TALLIES, 








The tally-stick, that primitive method 
of counting, is still extensively used in 
some parts, more particularly in Eu- 
rope. Last November, writes a corres- 
spondent, I put up for a night or two 
in a little village tavern, that was also 
a bakehouse, in France. It is a little 
place, far from a railway, and reached 
only by a lumbering conveyance that 
carries mails and passengers; but letters 
and travelers are few and far between. 

Our landlord was baker to the village 
or town, and the wife kept the inn. I 
had had a wet and cold drive, and so 
I crept to the side of the fireplace to 
warm my benumbed fiagers and dry 
my somewhat damp clothing. 

While thus engaged I noticed hang- 
ing to the mantelshelf two great bundles 
of sticks. On examining them I found 
that each rod was about eighteen inches 
long, and each was split up more than 
three-quarters of its length; that, more- 
over, at the handle a name was in- 
scribed, and that the split portion was 
covered with notches. I confess that 
I was sorely puzzled over these sticks, 
and the hostess noticed my puzzle- 
ment. I said that I had not been able 
to make them out. Then she told me 
that they were tallies, and that all the 
baker’s accounts of the house were so 
kept. 

Every customer was provided with a 
hazel stick split through the greater 
part of its length, and with his name 
written on the handle. The split-off 
piece of wood was retained by the cus- 
tomer, the principal stick by the baker. 
When the customer desired a loaf or 
two he came to the shop with his stick, 
it was placed in connection with the 
piece from which it had been originally 
taken, and then with a knife a notch 
was cut at the point of contact on one 
side, so as to mark both pieces of 
wood. When one side had been thus 
scored, then the score was caivied down 
the other junction. As soon as the 
account was paid the tally-stick was 
thrust into the fire. 

Such an account is absolutely re- 
liable, no falsification on either side is 
possible. 

I made my hostess give me a new 
tally-stick marked arbitrarily, and I 
brought it home with me. On my re- 
turn, when showing the stick, to my 
surprise I learned that a farmer's wife 
in the place kept her account for butter 
and milk with a stick on which she cut 
notches, but in this instance the cus- 
tomer had no check. 

That tally-sticks were at one time 
pretty general may be concluded from 
the derivation of the word score. In 
its original signification, a ‘‘score’’ is a 
“‘gcar,’’ a cut made in a counting stick. 
So also a ‘‘tally’’ is derived from the 
French ‘‘taille,’’ cut. 

The Roman numerals are derived 
from scores. They were mere notches 
cut in wood originally. The V for five 
was a rude representation of the out- 
spread hand, and the X in like manner 
symbolized all ten fingers; the IV was 
a comparatively late innovation; origi- 
nally the IV was represented by four 
strokes or notches, as in clock-dials. 

It is easy to see that the tally-stick 


was used for numbers before the al- 
phabet was thought of by our Celtic 
forefathers. Having proved the tally- 
stick valuable for accounts, they ap- 
plied it for writing messages on rods 
and memorials on tombs. 

The old Runic staves for calendars 
were somewhat similar. Strange sym- 
bols were introduced to mark the several 
festivals, but the days were indicated 
by notches. 

Formerly in the English Court of 
Exchequer all accounts were kept, and 
in the House of Commons records of 
elections, much as Robinson Crusoe 
kept his calendar on the desert island, 
on notched sticks; the wood employed 
waselm. In the reign of George III, 
an inquiry was made into the matter, 
and the suggestion offered that the ac- 
counts might be made for the future 
on paper and with pens. But it was 
not till 1826 that the tally-sticks were 
abolished. In 1834 it was found that 
there were vast piles of these bundles 
of old rods, worn out, worm-eaten, and 
absolutely worthless any longer. They 
were preserved at Westminster, and the 
order was given that they should be 
consumed in the stove in the House of 
Lords. The stove, overheated by these 
dry sticks, set tire to the panelling, the 
panelling set fire to the House of 
Lords, the House of Lords set fire to 
the House of Commons, and the two 
houses were reduced to ashes. 

The use of notch-sticks or nick- 
sticks continued in Scotland till the be- 
ginning of the present century, especi- 
ally among the bakers; and they were 
used even later in America. 

We still use the verb ‘‘to tally,’’ in 
the sense of agreement in two state- 
ments or accounts, and this leads us 
back to the old counting sticks when 
the customer placed his portion of the 
rod in juxtaposition with that retained 
by the dealer, and the tailles, the 
notches on one matched the other. 
This was an ocular demonstration that 
the account was correct, which could 
not be controverted. How hard it is 
for a rude mind to work out a simple 
account may be seen from a story told 
by a traveler of one of his experiences 
among the Damara of South Africa. 
Current coin there was represented by 
cakes of tobacco, and two cakes were 
the recognized market price of a sheep. 
He bought two sheep, and put down 
at once four pieces of tobacco. The 
Damara eyed the proffered pieces with 
a puzzled face, and could not under- 
stand that two and two make four till 
he had placed two pie<s8 of tobacco 
before one wether and the other two 
pieces in front of the other. Then only 
was it clear to him that he had re- 
ceived right payment. 

It is a curious consideration how 
much of early custom remains with us 
in trace, that trace being left in the 
language. The shepherd still counts 
by the score though he has long ceased 
to mark with a notch, and we atill 
speak of accounts tallying though we 
have long ago discarded the stick. 


Grains of Gold. 


A mock humility is one of the worst 
forms of pride. 

The man robs others who does not 
make the best of himseif. 

With God go over the sea; without 
Him, not over the threshold. 

It takes close acquaintance with many 
other people to introduce ourselves, 

How soon the soul starves, when it 
begins to look at everything through money. 

We are all the time making charac- 
ter, whether we are doing anything else or 
not. 

The best way to make our poverty 
respectable is to seem never to feel it as an 
evil. 

The light of friendship is like the 
light of phosphorus—seen plainest when all 
around is dark. 
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Femininities. 


Women of every rank go bareheaded 
in Mexico, 

New Hampshire has three women 
treasurers of savings banks, 

Speak with calmness on all occa- 
sions, especially in clroumstances which 
tend to irritate. 

If buttons or buttonholes are to be 
aubjected to severe strain, add an extra layer 
of cloth when making the garment. 

In the time of George HI. it was the 
fashion for all the great Court ladies to take 
snumt. We read that Queen Charlotte herself 
was most particular as to the quailty of her 
snuff. 

Sixty thousand Italian ladies, led by 
the flower of the aristocracy of Rome, are 
petitioning the Chamber against divorce, 
which they contend is an offence against 
religion, 

Pleasure has many definitions; but, 
very trequentiy, it consists of going some- 
where, being perfectly uncomfortable all the 
time while there, and calling It “the best 
time you ever bad,” 

A woman’s club is being formed in 
Paris, whose object shall be social inter- 
course, afternoon tea, and gossip. Only the 
wives of members of men’s clubs will be ad- 
mitted Into its ar cred precinta, 


In France it is forbidden under se- 
vere penalties for anyon’ te «ive infants 


under one year any for, -* ‘d food, un- 
less such be ordered by wr prescription 
signed by a legally qual’ Jedical man, 


Miss Passee: ‘I accepted Dick Brad- 
ford last night.” Miss Younge;: “Yes, | ex- 
pected it.” “Why?” “Because, when I re- 
fused bim, he #aid the next time he would 
propose to someone old enough to know her 
own mind,” 

A most objectionable custom, at 
present highly in vogue in emart society in 
Paris, ia that of painting ehileren’s faces, 
Fashionabie mothers paint their youngsters’ 
cheeks and lips with the same hues that they 
wear themselves, 

Cut glass will not look clear unless 
washed in very hot water, but does not re- 
quire soap, If it is in any way blurred or 
tarnished, it must be cleaned with a soft 
brush dipped in whiting, and then polished 
with a soft piece of newspaper; this gives ita 
brilliant, clear appearance; and no lint re- 
mains, as wLen rubbed with a jinen towel. 


In former times it was esteemed 
highly improper for single or unmarried 
persons to wear rings, “aniess they were 
jJadges, doctors, or senators,” For all but 
these dignitaries such an unwarranted orna- 
ment was considered an evidence of “vanity, 
levity, and pride,” and was looked upon as a 
great piece of presumption on the partof the 
wearer. 


The following dialogue is said to have 
taken place recentiy between a married 
courie on thelr travela:—"My dear, are you 
comfortable in that corner?” “Quite thank 
you, my dear.’ ‘Sure there's plenty of room 
for your feet? “Quite sure, love.” “Andno 
cold alr from the window by your ear?” 
“Quite certain, darling.’'? “Then, my dear, 
I'll change pinces with you.” 


A new table ornament called the 
fairy flower bas j: * been introduced. EKlec- 
tric wires run thro bh the flowers like stems, 
which are attached to the plants, lighting 
the soemingly real leaves of tulips, roses 
white and red; and snowdrops and tiger 
lillies will shortly be produced, For dinner- 
table decoration the electricity can be #s- 
creted in a neat accumulator inside a flower 
pot, and will be charged from the main 
supply. 

In China a woman is little more than 
achattel., When a CU.uivese girl marries, she 
becomes, not the mistress of a household, 
but the servant of her mother-in-iaw, The 
men marry young, and it is the exception 
for a son to be single at the time of hir 
mother's death. Itis only when the moth or- 
in-law becomes feeble and finally dies that 
the wife takes charge of the domestic ar- 
rangements, and then only if she be the wife 
of the eldest son. 


Statistics show that the medical pro- 
feasion supplies # per cent. of the male mor- 
phine users, which is the largest proportion, 
after which follow the men of leisure, 15 per 
cent.; merchants, 8 per cent.; while farmers, 
clergymen, and politicians occupy the lowest 
positions numericaily on the list. Among 
the females addicted to the babit, the largest 
number, 48 per cent., are Women of means, 
and these are followed in number by the 
wives of medical men, who make up 10 per 
cent. of the list. 


Here are some golden words for 
mothers: Never rub your eyes, nor allow 
your children to do #0, from their ecradies, 
Vella are bad for the sight, especialy thome 
spotted or covered with a pattern; so eschew 
vella when you can, or wear the softest, 
clearest net when obliged to do so. Pale 
blues or green# are the most resttul wali- 
papers for the eyes, wherens red is exceed- 
ingly fatiguing. If the eyes be weak, bathe 
them in @ basin of soft water, in which a 
pinch of tabie salt and a@ teaspoontul of 
brandy has been added. 


Masculinities. 


A man who has no one to tell his 
troubles to feels about as dismal asa woman 
who has no one to tell other people's troubles 
to. 


Without the express consent of his 
wife no married Austrian subject can pro- 
cure a passport for journeying beyon’ the 
frontier. 


It was a very proper answer to him 
who asked why any man should be delighted 
with beauty, that it was a question that none 
but a blind man should ask, 


"Yes, dear, I had to decline him, 
because I knew he could never make mea 
happy woman.” “Why do you think thatr’ 
“He told me he would never live beyond his 
income even for my sake,"’ 

The house of Voltaire, the celebrated 
infidel, who declared that Obristianity would 
pass out of existence before the end of 100 
years, s now used by the Geneva Bible So- 
clety as a repository for Hibles, 


A philosopher observes that there are 
two periods of jife when a man looks to see if 
bis hair is coming out--at twenty, when he 
inspects his upper lip; at forty, when he 
inspects the top of bis head, 


If « person is choking, break an egg 
as quickly as possible and give the white—do 
not beat it—and It will almost certainly dis- 
lodge the obstruction, whatever it nay be, 
unless it is lodged in the windptpe, 


A French inventor had attached a 
tiny incandescent lamp to an ordinary 
pencil, for ase by reporters and others having 
to take notes at night. The battery t# carried 
in the pocket, the wires passing down tho 
sleeve. 

“Yes, sir, I know one woman who 
can keep a secret.” “Please explain.” “My 
wife and I have been married tor ten years 
now, and abe has never yet consented to tell 
me how it is that she is always in need of 
money.” 

Daughter, reading letter; ‘But, pa 
dear, in this last word you put a letter too 
much, Pa, self-made, and not a bit of pride 
about him: “'Ave 1, dear? Never mind; I 
dessay I've left one out in some other word, 
#0 that'll square it.” 


The Chinese believe there is a season 
for everything. In accordance with this 
belief, they think the opening year—the 
season when the peach petal bursts from the 
valyx—ia the moxt auspicious season tor 
forming matrimonial alliances. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries the 
greatest kings and princes of Europe all wore 
wooden shoes—not wooden boots like those 
worn by some of the Germans, Hollanders, 
and Frenchmen of to-day, but wooden soles 
fastened to the feet with leather thongs. 


It’s surprising how impracticable 
some very learned men are.” “Yeu; there's 
Professor Lingwist for example, He spent 
over half hia life in acquirtog finency in nine 
or ten different languages, and then weat 
and married a wite who never gives him a 
chance to get a word in edgeways.” 


‘There is one satisfaction a bald- 
headed man can have," observes a physician, 
“and that is that there are hundreds of 
chances in his favor that he will never die of 
consumption, There seems to be some kind 
of connection between bald beads and sound 
lungs. Ifa man is prematurely bald it shows 
that there is something abnormal with him 
bat It does not show that there is any trouble 
with bis lunge,” 


The Only Portraits 
of Mrs. McKinley 


in the Last Ten Years 


Were taken for THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, and are pub- 
lished in the October number, 
together with a picture of the 
President at his desk, and some 
unusual views in and about the 
White House. 
This is only one page 
of the JOURNAL; there 


are thirty-five more of 
like interest and value, 


THE LADIES' HoMz JOURNAL 
10 Cents a Copy $1.00 a Year 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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14 
Latest Fashion Phases. 





The French Capital is for the moment 
gey with novelties of all sorte and de- 
scriptions which are soon bound to make 
their way to this side of the ocean, The 
Maison Worth is replete with novelties; 
it certainly leads the way in the matter of 
luxary. 

The ball cloaks, which are large and 
fall with sleeves to the wrist, some fall- 
ing over the band like those of ancient 
days, have linings as handsome as the 
exterior, the high upstanding collars 
nearly always lined with fur, the collar 
itself of velvet carried up from the 
shoulder in email seams which adjust 
themeeives to the form of the neck. 

One in pink, brocaded with large boid 
flowers, wae trimmed at intervals from 
neck to hem with cascades of Mechlin, 
the chiffn coller gauged and lined with 
far, the lace trimming continued on the 
epaulets, imparting « squareness to the 
asboulders although there was no sleeve, 
Another in white satin displayed the 
ioveliest velvet carnations brocaded in 
their natural colors, 

The yoke and collar were of sea green 
velvet lined with sable, the cloak with 
light green satin; while a black veivet 
coat bad a yoko of multi colored applique 
embroidery in silks and gold thread 
extending to the top of the collar with 
sable inside, It was a very mod/sval- 
looking garment, as #0 many of them 
are, 

Briok-red seems one of the newest col- 
ore in Paris, both for dresses and mantles, 
and a cape of that shade in cloth, reach- 
ing well below the waist, was trimmed 
with close-set narrow stripe of black 
oloth all over—a favorite treatment, The 
collar was edgec with the popular chin- 
ohilla, 

Appliques of fur appear on velvet, and 
of velvet on fur, A black broad. tall cape 
had such an applique in red velvet about 
the shoulders, the collar cut in a succes. 
sion of points that rolled back from the 
neck, 

}ong-basqued jackets do not ssem to 
be recognized, but the smartest and 


t 
| 


not much ochauge in skirts, 
but many round the hips are fitted as 
closely aa the bodice itself, and this por- 
tion is sometimes of a distinct color to 
the rest of the skirt or covered with ap- 
plique, the one object being to give 
length to the figure and slimness, The 
newest form of trimming, viz, perpen- 
dicular banda stitobed on the skirt either 
from the waist or from the bips, effects 
this purpose, The cloth dresses are al- 
moat all covered with braid, either silk 
or wool, some as wide as half an inci, or 
with narrow puckered black ribbon 
which interiaces in the design. 

The evening bodices are invariably 
trimmed square at the neck, mostly with 
a long falling draped piece of lace or thin 
material descending almost to the walst 
in adeep scallop, caught up at one side 
with plumes, on the other with flowers 
which fail in one long end almost to the 
knee, Worth’s gowns have many of 
them trains of a distinct color joined at 
the side with the eel vege showing. 

A wonderful one of moire was striped 
in the front with black satin, at the side 
with gray, in the back with biae, allalike 
savein the tint, Many of the fronts were 
elaborately embroidered in silk and 
sliver, and the brocades om ployed showed 
gigantic designs either in flowers or in 


opened to display a front worked round 
the hem with heavy silver poppies, 
Some of the stripes formed of flowers on 
these brocades were so large they ocou- 
pied balf the width, and in these, iris and 
roses blended. 

At another prominent house a tea gown 
of light yellow velvet brocade on white 
satin showed the prevailing style in such 
garments, It appears to bave « double 
Watteau pleat from each shoulder, leav- 
ing the centre of the close-Otting back 
visible, There were loose long fronts 
which cpened over obiffon, and on these 
was some well-defined muslin embrol- 
dery. There were pendent sleeves and 
full chiffon ones to the wrist beneath, A 
blue cloth gown had the full bodice and 
skirt entirely covered wiih iach wide 
black satin ribbon in interlacing lines; 
while another after the same design was 
trimmed in a similer way with a loose 
make of black braid, 

Velvet would seem to be greatly in 
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favor. A biack Princess velvet gown 
wes embroidered all over with large 
bouquets in black jet pailiettes, and the 
epaulets were of jet. The bodice fastened 
on one side with diamond buttons and 
double lines of paste to stimulate but- 
tonholes. A touch of red reivet at the 
opening was in true French taste. 

Tartans sre seid t be adopted with 
avidity by the Parisians, and a beautifal 
Princess dress in green cloth would make 
one enamored of it. Here lophophore 
feathers of « green iridescent shade had 
been employed for an upstanding collar 
and charming bands on « dark violet 
cloth, A white tea gown with long fall- 
ing stole ends of satin, trimmed with 
lace and minute embroidery, was a sin- 
guleriy gracefal garment. So was « 
violet velvet evening gown, which 
opened with a distinct gray front 

In dresses and manties alike there is a 
feeling for the Medici fashions. To this 
period appei tain the high collars and the 
long sleeves over the Land. The mis. 
tures of colorings most in vogue would 
seem to be blac with dark green, black 
with green, heliotrupe with red; and these 
assert themselves also in the clcne- fitting 
abort jacketa, 

The shop windows in Paris are filled 
with beautiful belte,whioh figure alike on 
dresees and manties, Some of these are 
white feather embroidered with jewels 
and gold thread, but the majority are of 
flexible metel, through which colored 
velvet is threaded, and the buckles are 
exquisitely jeweled and are admirabie 
specimens . the goldemith’s art. Tur- 
quoiae, ametbysta, emeralds, and rubies, 
as well a6 many sosbious and gold- 
wrought turquoise, figure in these belts, 

The dominant Paris idea in millinery 
would seem to be large toques of plisse 
velvet, with upstanding feathers of a 
great height on one side, flowers or bows 
appearing beneath the brim of bate and 
toques, apparently tilting them up a little 
on one side. But there are many dainty 
littie bonnets made of white satin and 
covered with goid thread and jewels, 
trimmed in the front with bowa and ends 
ot the satin edged with fur and inter- 
mixed with biack and white lace, 

It is @ pretty notion, now generally fol- 
lowed, that the hair should be distinctly 
dressed when an evening costume is as- 
sumed, and that it should be not only es- 
pecially ertanged but that the style 
adopted should not be that of every day. 
Women make a big mistake in doing 
their hair always the same way. Folks 
become accustomed thereby to their 
looks and forget how pretty they really 
are, 

There are always several ways of ar- 
ranging the hair becoming to each 
woman, and if only a ocoiffure be becom- 
ing it wil! be accepted asin style, When 
the gown is finished by something high 
at the back of the neck, which is the case 
with many of the new V and square 
neck bodices, the bair, as a rule, should 
be mounted high. 

Aigrettos and paradise feathers are still 
worn, though a pair of jaunty loops of 
ribbon is just as effective. They are in 
better taste after ail that bas been said 
about the poor littie birds, A lot of wo- 
men are going thic winter to wear their 
hair over their ears, If it has grown long 
enough to admit of a perfect dressing of 
this sort, the result will be all right, and 
though there may be some danger of its 
stamping ® Woman as a follower of fade, 
the style is well adapted to many of the 
simpler blouse and culrass gowns, 


Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF SURJEOTA, 


Savories are an old and popular insti- 
tation in most households where the 
matter of eating ia really made a matter 
of taste, And thie has been the case 
with most eges and nations, Even the 
leraclites—eating their passover in haste 
—needed bitter herbs, mint, lettuce, en- 
dive, chicory and nettles to make the 
rapidly roast lamb palatable, 

The Egyptians aiso rubbed garlic on 
their cooking vessels to give plain food a 
relish, The aged Isaac spake of loving 
savory meat prepared sxiifully and care- 
fully by bie attentive wife. Amongst 
the gifts sent to propiliate the lord of 
the land, Jacob included apices, Vine- 
ger sauce was served to the reapers at 
barvest-time by the master of the field, 
Orushed capers were used as a stimulant 
to appetite @¢ven im Solomon’s time, 
Herbs of all sorte were prepared as pot- 
tage by the prophets of old. 

So we may also claim all savories to be 
of Eastern origin, especially those about 
to be desoribed. 






We will begin with a suggestion of the 
Vinegar or sharp sauce, eaten by Huth 
the Moabitish rose, 1t renders even cold 
mutton palatable. Chop up very finely 
one onion, one tomato (a tinned one will 
do) and « couple of mushrooms. Rab 
your saucepan with garlic, warm in ita 
tablespoonful of salad oi] in which the 
above vegetables have been stirred. 
When brown, add half a pint of water 
previously thickened with a little flour. 
After coming to the boil—and you must 
atir carefally or the flour will lump—put 
in vinegar to taste. 

This sauce should be of alight brown 
color, and can be used asa gravy to warm 
up Slices of cold meat. 

Recipe No, 2 is called Savory Fingers, 
One knows bow difficult it is sometimes 
to finish a tin of sardines; yet they soon 
soll if left uneaten for long. These 
fingers will use up fish often left at the 
bottom of a tin. 

Make a mixtare of one dessert-spoon- 
fai of dry mustard, a pinch of cayenne 
pepper and a teaspoonful of Worcester 
sauce, If not moist enough to spread on 
the fish, add a piece of butter and ‘“‘mash”’ 
well. Oase each tish in this mixture, 
when you have whole ones tw deal witb. 
Lay in the oven until hot, and serve 
piping bot on buttered toast. 

If they are only scraps and ends of sar- 
dines to be met with, just incorporate all 
together in a paste and spread thickly on 
hot buttered toast. 

These fingers of savories should be 
eaten between two joints and sweets at 
dinner. 

Anchovy Toast ie a tasty addition to 
high tea orsupper. An invalid also will 
often fancy it while unable to partake of 
anything else, 

Melt awalnut-sized lump of butter on 
a hot-water plate, break into it a fresh 
egg and beat to a cream; add enough 
anchovy sauce to make it ruddy; have 
ready some rounds of stale bread about 
one inch thick; dip each crust into the 
sauce, Pile up lightly in a pyramid, 
garnishing each circie with a sprig of 
parsley, Serve very hot. 

Another Savory Toast is made with 
scraps of lean ham. Take balf a pound 
of scrappy bite and chop very finely. 
Warm up a little mijk thickened with 
the yolk of a well-beaten egg. Stir for 
ten minutes over a clear fire; then spread 

the creamy paste on sippets of hot toast, 
Serve piled up tike bricks, sprinkled 
with yellow crumbs of hard-boiled egg 
yolk, and decorated with fried parsley. 

Savory Bread.—Mix together some 
chepped parsley, herbs, and a little 
lemon dust, Outa few fingers of stale 
bread about balf an inch thick; dip into 
® beaten egg and roll in the spicery, Fry 
at once until golden brown, Serve hot, 
veiled in chopped parsley. 

Sometimes a whet is needed by « jaded 
appetite before dinner or breakfast, A 
devilied biscuit will answer the purpose, 
Take any kind of cracker, water or milk, 
batter on both sides and season well with 
pepper and salt, Put on a tin in the 
oven and eat when thoroughly hot, 

Anything connected with olives sounds 
truly Eastern. Historically, it is the 
moat interesting of fruite, From the 
days of Noah to the present time it has 
been esteemed both for foliage and food. 
For over a period of two thousand years 
olive-yards have been cultivated in every 
kind of soi! in the East, Hebrews, As- 
syrians, Moslems and Obristians have all 
labored to preserve this oily kernelied 
fruit in ite paternal ground. 

It was used by the peculiar people in 
all religious rites, The Greeks crowned 
their Olympic victors with its leaves; 
whilst the beautiful amber-colored wood 
of the olive tree, with its rich veinings 
and clouds, were em ployed by all nations 
in arobitectare, It was revered by the 
Romans, and an olive-branch considered 
the emblem of peace and unity. Nowa- 
days, in Italy, bread and olives form the 
chief diet of the laborer, Among our- 
sel ves it is little used, 

How long @ bottle of the hard green 
balis will remain in an ordinary kitchen 
without being finished! I will suggest 
one pretty, easy way of making a savory 
with them, 

Stone twelve olives, by cutting round 
ia a corkscrewy way (much as you peel 
an apple or turnip, fill the cavities thus 
left with a cream made of pounded sar- 
dines seasoned with cayenne and jemon 

Juice, Have ready twelve fried circles of 
bread; on each round put an olive; on 
each olive put a caper. Round each 
caper olive circle put a lump of colored 
aspic jelly, and on each lump of jelly put 
a sprig of parsley. 

With Savory Eggs, this list must close 
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for it—and it is different to any others 
mentioned, in that it may be eaten cold 
—we must have some eggs boiled bard. 
When cold, decapitate each white ball 
and scoop out the yol¥s, mash the latter 
with a little anchovy sauce, drop of 
vinegar, and spoonful of mustard. Fill 
up the hoilow cases with this forcemeat. 
Stand each egg on end and lay a piece of 
parsley acrows each cap. This is a pretty 
supper dish if the eggs are laid on a nest 
of watercress or lettuce. 

Using up Stale Bread.—There are few 
things more puzziing to carefal house- 
keepers than the ditficulty of entirely 
preventing waste of bread, for it is im- 
possibile in most houses to avoid an occa- 
sional accumulation of broken bread, 
and it is not by any means easy to devise 
ways of using up odds and ends in a 
palatable manner. 

Of course much can be done to reduce 
these accumulations; if the cook be care- 
ful she will use stale ecraps for making 
crambs for various puddings, bread 
sauce, etc,, and she will always keep a 
supply of baked crusts pounded finely 
for sprinkling ham or frying fish and 
cutlets, But no matter how careful she 
may be, there will always be some pieces 
remaining over which are unsuitabie for 
these, 

Children tire of the usual refuge, plain 
bread puddings, when they have them 
very frequently, but even these can be 
made more attractive in the following 
way. Separate the whites from the yolks 
of the eggs, and put the yolks only into 
the pudding. Then, when it is baked, a 
layer of some kind of preserve may be 
spread on the top of it, and over this the 
whites of the eggs, beaten to a stiff froth, 
The pudding *hould be returned to the 
oven for a few minutes to set whites of 
the eggs, but they should not be allowed 
to color, 

School-room teacakes are excellent 
for using for scraps, and of them our 
young folks never get weary. Take 
three-quarters of a pound of scraps of 
cold toast and bread, both crust and 
crumb, cut these all up into tiny pieces, 
discarding any burnt bits in the toast, 
Pat them intoa basin and pour over them 
a pint of boiling milk, cover with a plate 
and leave them for some hours; best the 
mixture to a smooth pulp with a fork, 
removing auy lumps which have not soft 


Into another basin put one pound of 
flour, one teaspoonfai of baking-soda, 
and the same of cream of tarter, mix 
these thoroughly, rab in a quarter of a 
pound of butter, and add six ounces of 
sugar, When these are all well mixed, 
add by degrees the pulp of bread ana 
milk, beating all the time. Whisk two 
eggs and add to them enough cold milk 
(about a quarter of a pial) to make all 
into a thick better. Have ready some 
greased patty pans, fill them three parts 
full, and bake in a tolerably quick oven 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, The above 
quantity makes about thirty small tea- 
cakes, 


Farm and Garden. 











Foop ror Cows.—Some cows require 
more food tian others, Study each cow, 
iteappetite and what it needs, and then 
be governed accordingly, If a cow is 
fleshy, in good health and giving ner 
proper milk, she is all right, but if not, 
study her and find out what her peculiar 
case requires, 

CARRIAGE Tors —To preserve rubber 
carriage Or beggy tops, use «a varnish 
made as follows: Powder xum ehellac 
and put to soak in a well stoppered bot- 
tle with ten times ite weight of strong 
ammonia. Sheke often, and after it has 
ali dissolved add a littie lampbiack if 
the top is smewhat faded out, but none 
if it is in good condition, 

OLE0 AND BuTTeR.—The best way to 
distinguish oleo from butter is by heat- 
ing @ piece about the siz: of a large wal- 
nut in asmall tin pan overa gas burner. 
Butter melts quickly, foams much, and 
will run over the dish, Oleomargarine 
spatters noisily and does notfoam. Even 
mixtures of oleomargarine and buter 
will show the same effect, 

Asurs For Hoes —'T oe successta! swine 
breeder does not forget that ashes are an 
essential in’ batidiag bone ia hogs. 
Where wood ashes cannot be obtained 
corn cobs can be barned to a charcoal or 
éle2 toa fine ash and kept in some clean 
piace to which the bogs have free access 
at all times. There need then be no 
special work in feeding it to them at any 
stated time. 





LET THERE BE LIGHT. 


BY J. P. 


Why ait in the corner, oh, desolate mourner 
Your face turned away from the light? 
Why grieve in such fashion, absorbed In a 
passion 
Of weeping from morning till night? 
In solitude brooding, the daylight excluding, 
Not thus will contentment begin; 
But though the heart flutters, rise, open the 
shutters, 
And let the bright sunshine in! 
In roome that are dusty, ill-emelling and 
musty, 


The heart may remain to its hurt; 

Ot self alone thinking, and visibly shrinking, 
Til thoroughly cold and inert. 

The spiders so daring, your solitute sharing, 
Around you their winding-sheets spin, 

But off they will scurry, it you will but hurry, 
And let the bright sunshine in. 


To overcome sadness, go forth with the giad- 
ness 
That has its rich sources above, 
To burdened souls bearing some comfort and 
sharing 
Witb them the sweet message of love. 
For thus and thus only, when wretched and 
lonely, 
May we a biest victory win; 
Our own hearts reviving because of our striv- 


ing 
To let the bright sunshine in. 





How He | was Caught. 


BY A. M. B, 





VAN ALEXANDROW ICH had prom. 
ised to take his three children to the 
theatre that evening, and the de 

lightful prospect had kept them in good 
spirits during a particularly dull autumn 
day. 

“] wish you were coming with us, 
mother,” cried Andre, the eldest boy, as 
they were going out of the door, and he 
gianced towards bis mother, as she sat 
bending over some neediework in the 
lamp light, 

“You don’t know how I revei in the 
prospect of a quiet evening,’’ she replied, 
smiling. ‘Sascha bas gone to her friends; 
so I shall have the house to myself for 
once.”’ 

“Good-bye, mother,” cried all the 
young voices in a chorus, Then the door 
closed behind them, and they were gone, 

A pair of cunning eyes watched them 
turn the corner—the same pair that had 
watched Sascha start off half an hour 


before, 

Anna Nikolaievna went on with her 
sewing; she was mending some clothes of 
her husband’s, which had seen their best 
days in Moscow, and her thoughts trav- 
eled back to old times. 

“If Ivan had only chosen some other 
profession instead of engineering, we 
might have stayed in Moscow,”’ she was 
thinking, “and the children would have 
had many advantages (hat we bave to do 
without in Siberia, Now my darling 
Andre will scon have to go to St. Petersa- 
burg, and. be separated from me by 
thousands of weary miles, But for the 
money Ivan makes here, our fate would 
differ little from that of the exiles. We 
are as much banished as they,’’ 

At this point in her reverie a peculiar 
sound coming from the other side of the 
room made her look up quickly. 

Her face grew white as a sheet, and 
she gave a sudden cry of fright, for her 
eyes rested on the figureof aman! He 
wore the dress of an artisan, and bis hair 
was closely cropped on the left side of 
bis head, while it was long and shaggy 
on the right—detalis which signalized 
bim at once as a criminal of the deepest 
dye, who bad served his time in jail and 
was not simply an exile, 

He bad bis back to Anna, but, hearing 
her ory, turned quickly round, and con- 
fronting her, pointed a pistol at ber fore- 
bead. 

‘Show me where your husband keeps 
his money, or you area dead woman,” 
be hissed. 

Anna Nikolaievna was a brave woman; 
ahe never lost ber presence of mind for a 
moment, but, rising at once, took the 
lamp in ber trembling band and went 
iuto her bedroom, followed by the 
robver, 

ne placed the lamp on a low table in 
the middle of the room, and, handing 
bim @ bench of keys, pointed to a chest 
of drawers standing against the wall. 

The robber darted forward, and was in 
the act of pulling open one of the draw- 
ers when, quick as thought, Anna biew 
Out ‘be light and flew witb the speed that 
comes of terror out of the door and down 
toe stairs into the street below. 

* © 7 * . . 


When Ivan Alexandrowich came home 





‘rom the theatre, he found his wife sitting 
on the sofa, pale as death, and sur- 
rounded by a crowd of sympatbizing 
neighbors, who were eager to give him 
an account of what bed happened. 

The robber had made a dash to catch 
Anna as she was escaping from the bed- 
room, but in the dark his hand clutched 
the bot chimney of the lamp, and he gave 
& yell of rage and pain as he let it go and 
sprang down the stairs, That little incl- 
dent saved Anns; he was too late to stop 
her from giving tho alarm, and seeing he 
had lost his chance he vanished into the 
darkness, 

Ivan Alexandrowich’s heart was filled 
with thankfulness when he realized the 
danger from which bis wife—and his 
money had escaped. He embraced 
Anna, and then made his way, late as it 
was, to the police station, 

At the time when the events I am re- 
lating took place there were eighty-nine 
exiled criminals living in Omsk, They 
bad all served their time in the bard- 
labor prison, ard on being released had 
been allowed to live at large in Omek, 
but were still under the supervision of 
the police authorities, The house of each 
was inspected every evening, in order 
that he might be reported as “at home 
and out of mischief.” 

The story Ivan brought bad already 
reached the police, and they had lost no 
time to find out who, of the eighty-nine 
exiles, was missing from his house, 

While Ivan was waiting, the report 
came that all the eighty-nine were safe 
atbome! The head of the police put on 
bis bat and came back with Ivan, to hear 
the whole tale from Anna's lips. When 
she bad told him her story, he madea 
few no'es in his pocket-book, and rose 
to go. 

“I shall cequire your help to-morro% 
morning, madame,” he said to Anne, 
Then turning to Ivan, he said, “May I 
rely un your bringing Anna Nikolaievna 
to me at eleven o’clock to-morrow?” 
Ivan bowed his assent, and the head of 
the police withdrew, 

The next morning, at the eppointed 
hour, Ivan and Anna repaired to the po- 
lice station, where they found a great 
crowd collected, 

Iyem piloted hie wife through the peo- 
ple, and there, in the centre of the crowa, 

found the -nine exiled crim- 

drawn up in line, in front of which 
the head of the police was impatiently 
walking. 

When he caught sight of Ivan and 
Anna he came towards them and ex 
plained that | e had arranged the men ia 
that way so that Anna might pass slowly 
from one to the other to see if she could 
recognize the robber of the night before, 

There is only one newspaper published 
in Omsk, and, as that contained no 
account of what bad taken place on the 
previous evening, the crowd of people 
collected round the men did not ksow 
what to make of the scene before them, 

Anuna now began her tour of inspection, 
accompanied by Ivan and the bead of 
the police. Suddenly she made a bait 
before the forty-first man, and, looking 
fixedly at his salien face, said, without 
the least hesitatin, ‘This is the man,” 

Then, as the exile glared at her sav- 
agely, por Anna fell fainting into her 
husband’s arms, The man was made to 
put on once more the criminal’s garb of 
thick gray felt, and Lis legs were chained 
in the usoal manner, 

When he kaew that bis fate was sealed, 
he confessed that on seving bis design 
frastrated he had fled to his house, and, 
having retired to his bed, pretended to be 
asleep whon the police inspectors called 
to report him. 

He was sentenced to three yoxrs’ im- 
prisonment, and on bis release, ik to ve 
taken to one of the farthest exile stat.ous, 
a long way from the flourishing town of 
Omek, and indeed, from aay kind of civi- 
lization whatever, 





LAYING THE GHOST. 

Itis rarely that so exceedingly satis 
factory an 6xposure of the mystery of 
ghost stories and haunted houses is 
undertaken and published by a sensible 
observer as that which recently ap- 
peared in the London “Times,” over the 
signature of Mr, Frederick Wicks, of 
Esher. 

This gentleman bas hed the moral 
courage and, what possibly ie still more 
rare, the common sense to investigate 
most carefully the occurrences in a house 
that bed the reputation of being haunted, 

in this instence there was no suspicion 
of practical joking on the part of the 
inmates. The noises heard by several 
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servants were real. They were heard 
not only by the servants, but by his own 
son, 8 member of a learned 7 rofession, 

They pervaded the whole room at 
nigbt; they defied definition; they were 
wild, mysterious, ghostly; there was 
heard the hurried passage, the muffled 
wall, and then the sounds ceased, and 
total silence added to the strangeness of 
the visitation, 

The clroumstances are as follows: The 
house in which Mr, Wickes is now living 
came into his possession three years ago. 
It had been empty and for sale ten years, 
It was a long, rambling, old-fashioned 
residence, having upwards of fifty doors 
in it, was closelay girt with trees, and was 
the picture of desolation, dampness and 
ruin, 

The garden was a perfect jangle; a 
high wall closed it in from the road, 
which was unlighted at night time, when 
the silence was profound, The house, 
unknown to the occupier, had the reputa- 
tion of being haunted; a white-haired lady 
announced her presence by sounde of 
walling, soratching, knocking, and she 
had been seen te go out of e window 
back wards. 

The very shrubs were indicated behind 
which she disappeared, The cook, whose 
room was haunted, had ber bed clothes 
suddenly removed from her by ghostly 
means, When it was suggested that her 
imagination might have supplied what 
she alleged to be facia, she said she 
“knew ghost sounds when she heard 
them, end she had heard them before,” 

The bealih of the servanta became 
affected, they gave notice to leave, and 
congregated in one room at night burn- 
ing a light. The departure of some of 
the servants and ths discomfitrre of those 
that remained necessitated the Investiga- 
tion of these supernatural phenomena. 
The servants were scoommodated in 
other parts of the house, 

Mr, Wicks’ son undertook to sleep in 
the haunted room for a month, the re- 
mainder of the floor being uncoouplied, 
About one o’clock in the morning he was 
awakened by strange sounds #0 defizite 
tbat there was no possibility of doubting 
their existence, or that they had caused 
the alarm manifested by the women ser- 
vante, 

The noises seemed to come from no 

articular quarter; were of the 
phe pF aa) Laety teow, @ burried 
passage, a mofiisd wail completed the 
feariul story, aaa careful eurvey of the 
entire floor, walls and celling disclosed 
nothing. 

The {sote which have been ascertained 
were that on a perfectiy calm night 
sounds were prodnced in a particular 
room without any apparent cause, and 
tbat they were only heard by the oeou- 
pants of that room; persons sleeping in 
other parts of the house heard nothing 
of the noises that awakened the sleep- 
ors. 

But Mesers, Wicks proceeded to in- 
vestigate the matter intelligently. They 
knew that it was impossible to localize a 
sound, a fact which is acted upon by 
every ventriloquist. 

The sounds could not heve come from 
the room below, because there the two 
female servants were enjoying their fret 
night’s rest for many weeks, Nor could 
they have come from oither of the four 
walis of the room, the boundaries of 
which were well accounted for. 

The only region unexplored was that 
above the ceiling, acxess to which oouid 
only be obtained by a long journey over 
ancient rafters, which could only be 
reached by making an opening through 
the ceiling of the stair ianding outcide 
the door of the room. 

When the investigator explored this 
region he discovered four bate’ nesta, 
access to which was gained by an open. 
ing under the eaves of the tiled roof, 
The bate were removed and the bole 
closea, since then there have been no 
more ghostly sounds, and Mr, Wicks’ 
residence is no longer a haunted house, 

It is obvious that the noises were pro- 
duced by the scrambling of the vats 
across the rafters, The flatter and rash 
as of garments rustling in # corridor, the 
scratching on the sides of the rafters in 
climbing over them, the noises that the 
young would prodace were sounds that 
would excite the imagination of the super. 
atitious 10 any required extent. 

The pulling off of the bed clotbes of the 
cook was due to the terrified imaginatina 
ot the sufferer, but the apparition of the 
white baired woman had atill to be ac- 
counted for, This was readily dove, tor 
in the dormer win .ow through which she 
was said to have disappeared was a look- 
lug glass. 
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A person lying on the bed would see 
the waving of the trees reflected in the 
glass, in the form of lights and shadows 
passing to and fro, If suddenly awak- 
ened by unaccountable sounds, the terri- 
fied sleeper would look towards the 
window and see dim shades passing 
across the gless, which were readily con- 
verted into the passage of a white-haired 
woman, This simple story carries ite 
own moral. 








A Dooron’s Wrrr's Exrpaerrunos.—The 
wife of a well-known physician telis an 
amusing story of one of her early expe- 
riences soon after her marriage. 

“When I was a girl,” she said, “I had 
the greatest dislike of the medical 
fession, and always sald that I would 
never in any ciroumstances marry a doo- 
tor; and, of course, it was my fate to fall 
in love with a medical student who was 
simply absorbed in hie profession, 

Alter a rather long cagageoment,during 
which time Dr, 8. had graduated, and 
established a fairly good practice, we 
were married, and I moved to my new 
home, where there was quite a flourish- 
ing medical college, the head of which 
was on intimate friend of my husband, 
My dislike of the profession in general 
still continued, and, whenever the two 
men were shut up in the library together, 
lalways imagined that they were dis- 
cussing ‘borrors,’ as I flippantly called 
the acientific researches, 

One afternoon, When Dr, 8. was offon 
his rounds, a small boy presented him- 
self with a curlous-looking oblong pack- 
age, with my husband's name on the 
wrapper, “Dr, B. sent this,” said the 
imp, ‘and I was to say it oughter be put 
on ice iromediate,”’ 

“Good Gracious,” I thought, “what ts 
that dreadful Dr, B sending to my bua- 
band which ought to be put on ioe at 
once ?”’—and, as I took the package, I 
felt a thrill of inatinotive terror run 


through my frame, for it wae not firm 


and comfortable like an ordinary bundle, 
but felt flabby and yielding. Like a 
human arm! I suddenly thought; and, 
with a ory of fright, | dropped the thing 
on the hall floor, 

Ps Bag aye door was to call one of the 

; but, raltying myself and feelin 

ashamed of my sili 

Po y y magiootion, 


With shrinkin 
by the cord which was around it and 
carried it over to the table; and then 
growing bolder, ‘How absolutely silly I 
am,’ I seid to myseli—‘as if J would 
have lege and arme sent to him in thie 
casual fashion?’ Taking out « bairpin— 
that universal woman's implement—I ‘ 
scratched a little hole in one end of the 
bundle, 

Horror of horrors, it was flesh! I gave 
a loud screech, which brought the two 
maids and my husband, who had just 
driven up, ali on the scene; and then I 
distinguished myself by wong of into 
my firet and only attack of hysterica, 
After mach diffloulty Dr. 8, ed 
the cause of mc A fright; then he 
the suspicions-looking bundle heid 
up before my mortified vision an uncom- 
monly fine fish, The hole I had made in 
the popes just happened to expose the 
smooth flesh-iike portion between the 
gills and the eyes, 
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Humorous. 


EVOLUTION, 
At eight they calied him “Willie”; 
At twelve they called him “Will”; 
At sixteen he was “Billy”; 
At twenty just plain “Bill.” 


His mother “Willied” bim always, 
Her strong love to evince; 

His father willed him nothing, 
And he’s been billed ever since. 


Hard to catch up with—Ruanning ¢x- 
penses. 

Cannot forge a bolt, but can “cast” a shoe 
—A horse, 

When is it a good thing to lose your tem per? 
— When it's a bad one. 


When is a sermon like a fir-tree?—When 
you get a deal bored from its length. 


Why did the poet ask the woodman to 
“spare that tree’ ?—Because he thought he 
was a good feller. 

When deaf and dumb lovers are married, 
two members of the wedding-party are sure 
to be unspeakably happy. 

A young iady who was blamed for allow- 
ing her glove to be discovered in a young 
man’s pocket stated that she had no hand in 
it. 


Wite: “I wender bow you can look me in 
the face!’ 

Husband: “Oh, a man can get used to any- 
thing!” 

“What labor union has the largest member- 
ship?” asked the seeker after information. 

“Marriage,” was the prompt anewer of the 
man who was well up in statistics. 


Mrs. Smith: “Yes, of course, my husband 
has plenty of money now, but he was pretty 
hard up when he married me.” 

Mra. Brown: “He must bave been.”’ 


She “Once you vowed that I was the sun- 
shine of your lite, Now you stay out night 
after night.” 

He: “Kr—why, I don't expect sunshine 
after dark !’ 

When areal New York boy wishes to say 
that a man is extravagant in the expenditure 
of money, he expresses himself in this way— 
“He has money to burp, and carries 
matches !"’ 

Little Jim, fourand a half years old, point- 
ing outa cow to a playmate: “See the bell 
round the neck—do you know what's that for? 
That's what she rings when she wants to tell 
the calf that dinner is ready.” 


“They are making a great fuse in the papers 
about borseless carriages,” said one papa to 
another who met while wheeling their babies. 

“Just as if they were something new!’ 
chuckied the other, as the two men sepa- 
rated. 

Nurse-girl: “I lost sight of the child, mum, 
and—”" 

Mistress: “Good gracious! Why didn’t you 
speak to a policeman?” 

Nurse-girl: “| was speaking to wan all the 
toime, mum.” 

We met a young married man and asked 
him how he was pleased with his change in 
life. He took a lung breath and turned his 
eyes up as if trying to think of some expres- 
sive word, and then said: “Oh, sir, | wouldn't 
take a million for myselt.” 

Tommy's mother: “Won't you have an- 
other biscuit ?’’ 

Favored guest: “Thank you! I really don't 
know how many I've had already.” 

Tommy, enviously: “I do! You've had 
six.” 

“After all, old age isn’t the worst thing on 

“Why ian't it?” 

“After a man passes a certain period in life 
his children get discouraged and quit pick- 
ing bim up on grammar.” 


“My dear,” asked a wife, looking up at her 
husband, “what does this paper mean by 
referring to the superflaous woman? What 
is a superfinous woman?” 

“In our engagement days,’ answered the 
husband, “the superfluous woman was your 
youngest sister.”’ 

First pretty dear: “What is the matter, 
dear? You look quite upset.” 

Second pretty dear: “Enough to make me. 
lI never knew anything #0 provoking in all 
my life. 1 could stamp, I could. Here's a 
note signed ‘Charlie,’ asking me if I will go 
for a drive on his coach this afternoon, and | 
don’t know which Charlie it is.” 


A man baving fallen into a slough, his 
friend called loudly to another for assistance. 
The latter, who was busily engaged in cutting 
a log, and wished to procrastinate, inquired, 
“How deep is the gentieman in?’—*Up to 
his ankles,” was the answer. 

“Then there is plenty of time,” said the 
other. 

“No, there’s not,” rejoined the first, “for 
he’s in head first.” 

Counsel, examining witness: “You say that 
you distinctly saw the shots fired ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And how near were you to the scene of 
the affray?”’ 

“When the first shot was fired I was ten 
feet from the shooter." 

“Ten feet! Well, now, tell the court where 
you were when the second shot was fired.” 

“J didn’t measure.” 

“Speaking approximately, how far should 


ou say?” 
“Weil, it approximated to half a mile.” 
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LIVING ON SOCIETY. 


6 [ SUPPOSE there are parasites in 
every class; but I am fully con- 
vinced that the very worst of them 

exist among the ‘upper ten thousand,’ ” 

The remark was made by a gentleman 
to whom every phase of life in aristo- 
cratic circles, abroad and at home, is 
pertectly familiar. 

“You will find hangers-on and dead- 
men’s-shoes hunters in nearly all the 
best drawing-rooms,” he continued; “but 
you would in all probability vote them 
the most delighttul persons possible. Ot 
course, it is their business to be charm- 
ing, to talk well, to know how to turna 
compliment neatly, or to make a smart 
epigram; and they are all masters in the 
art of forcing themselves where they are 
scarcely wanted, without showing they 
are conscious of the fact. 

“ITecould put my tongue to the names 
of a dozen—nay, a score—ot men and 
women who to-day live entirely on the 
sharpneas of their wits and their ac- 
quaintances, upon whom they exercise 
their wits. 

“They dress well, live well, pay well, 
visit well, never want tor anything, go 
everywhere worth going to, and yet if 
you were to ask them what was their 
standing aud what their actual income, 
they would answer—if they were truth- 
tul—nothing. 

“Tam frequently running up against 
one of these male parasites at triends’ 
houses. This particular individual is 
one of the nicest tellows in the world to 
talk to; he is well-read, intelligent, has 
travelled a great deal—at the expense of 
others—and has every appearance of be- 
ing a gentleman. 

“But as it happens,I am one of the 
three men in town who know him to the 
core, and I can assure you that, while he 
lives at the rate of five thousand a year 
or more, and goes into the very best so- 
ciety, he has not a dollar in the world, 
and could not tell you for certain whether 
he would get a dinner on the morrow or 
not. 

“How does he live then? Entirely 
on the generosity of his friends. How he 
got into society I cannot say; but he did 
by some means, and he can claim ac- 
quaintanceship with the best people. 
be bong Pe sy from these he tact- 
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and lodging. Andall that is the outcome 
ot getting into a smart club and making 
himselt agreeable. 

“He rents two rooms in a cheap neig- 
borhood and pays tor them as best he 
ean, None but a very few persons are 
aware where he lives, as he has all his 
letters sent to his club, as many other 
and better mendo, Heisavery popular 
man at the club, of which I am myself a 
member, and whataver hour he may go 
into the coffee-room he is pretty sure to 
find someone who is ready and willing 
to provide lunch or dinner, as the case 
may be. 

“In this way he procures all his meals, 
except those to which he has previously 
been invited; and as he is a most de- 
lightful companion, full of lite and wit, 
his most intimate friends’ houses, boxes 
at the opera and the theatre, are always 
open to him, 

During the out-of-town season, he has 
always a long round ot good houses to 
stay at, and as he flirts beautirully, he is 
as welcome with ladies as with men. 

“To do all this running about, it is, of 
course, absolutely necessary that he 
should have money, and this he procures 
from a friend who is what I might cali 
his ‘big game.’ 

“This gentleman is one of the best- 
known men about town, single, and 
generous to a fault, and has, moreover, 
the power to be generous. From him the 
parasite gets all the money he requires 
in the form ot loans, which are never re- 
paid, and while not being extravagant 
he lives in capital style without possess- 
ing one dollar he can reclly call his own. 
And what is more, he stands a very fine 
chance of dropping into the tortune of 
his ‘big game,’ so far as it is possible. 

“No, I cannot say I know many cases 
quite so bad as that, but there are scores 
ot men, and women too, who get more 
than half their living from their friends. 
One is a lady by birth, education, and 
position, but her spirit is so low that she 
trades all the year round upon the good 
nature of her friends. 

“She is a charming woman, I acknow- 
ledge, and where sho goes you will al- 
ways find plenty of good men. Hence, 
when men are hard to catch she is ever a 
welcome guest. Her own home is 
‘wrapped in mystery,’ but certainly she 
makes her many friends’ houses her 
home ior quite nine months out of the 
year. 


“This season she is the boon compan- 
ion of the daughters of a certain wealthy 
gentieman ot my acquaintance. She has 
so ingratiated herself to them that they 
cannot move hand or toot without her. 
Wherever they go she goes; whatever 
they do she does; and, somehow ox other, 
by a silent agreement, their father—a 
widower—pays all her expenses—with 
great tact and delicacy, of course, 

I have a very strong notion that she 
has set her cap at the tather, and I ex- 
pect he will become so impressed by his 
daughters’ love for her, and the way she 
returns it, that the affair will terminate 
just as she desires. 

Yet, to know her as I do, you would 
think she would not accept a single in- 
vitation she could not return—she is so 
proud, so dignified. Her wit must be 
worth five thousand a year to ber. 

“Occasionally, of course, these para- 
sites are not gifted with the requisite 
amount of tact, and the result is they 
blunder and are completely lost. A fel- 
low who for two years had been follow- 
ing his despicable trade with great suc- 
cess, thanks to the generosity of an 
elderly and childless widow a kind fato 
put in his way, conceived the idea that 
he was not getting his full share of the 
pleasure of life. 

“So he started plunging, confident that 
if he got heavily into debt the widow's 
fortune, which was as good as promised 
him, would more than settle matters. 
As his debts increased, he increased his 
attentions to the widow to make sure 
ot the fortune, and as they increased very 
rapidly and considerably, he was very 
soon verging on love-making to his 
good-natured patron. 

“At last, however, she fell ill, and, as 
she was ot a very ripe age, this foolish 
tellow imagined he was safe tor the for- 
tune. Consequently, he got further and 
further into debt, spending what time 
he could spare from spending money at 
the bedside ot the widow. 

“Whether he grossly overplayed his 
part or not, I don’t know—I tancy he 
did—but when the old lady died and the 
will was read, he tound himself stranded, 
with bills of over twenty thousand dol- 
lars, and lett with a paltry five hundred 
dollars by the deceased widow, with in- 
structions to take a course of lessons in 


the histrionic art therewith and torth- | 


with. The irony of the thing was that, 
as the legacy was made conditionally, he 
had to take the lessons or refuse the 
legacy.” 

“Many young tellows possessed of 
more brains than money and better 
names than conceptions of honor, enter 
smart clubs with no other object than 
meeting with someone who will be ‘big 
game’ for taem., You can generally 
identify them. They are most attentive 
to elflerly and wealthy bachelors or 
childless widowers. 

“You can never judge their characters 
or tastes until you have shown them your 
own; they are indefinite until then, when 
you learn that their tastes and views 
upon your pet subjects are quite similar. 
They never propose doing anything, but 
when you mention your intention ot hav- 
ing lunch or dinner, or anything of the 
kind, you may be sure the same idea has 
just occurred to them. In short, so great 
is their sympathy with you that their 
thoughts, views, intentions, and char- 
acters are in perfect harmony with 
yours. 

“You will find men of this description 
in almost every club and drawing-room, 
and I could give you the names oft a 
dozen—and good names, too—men who 
have no visible aim in life except to get 
all they can at the expense of others. 
But you should see two ot these fellows 
together trying to play their game off on 
each other! 

“That isa very pretty sight, indeed, I 
assure you, and the amount of tact and 
skill at attack and delence exhibited is 
extraordinary. It is like wawhing a 
clever fencing match.” 





How Bicyc.e TuBING ts MapE.—Some 
drawn steel tubes have been made tor 
years, tor boilers and general use, but 
the great demand arose when the satety 
type of bicycle came into vogue, the dia- 
mond frame requiring the use of a greater 
length of tubing and necessitating that 
this should be as light as possible. 

There are variations in the methods tor 
producing a cold-drawn steel tube, but 
the principle of all is practically the 
same. Only a very high class of steel is 
suitable for the purpose. 

The steel is taken in the torm of a billet 
two feet long and about six inches in 
diameter. A hole is bored through the 
centre and it is heated, annealed and 
rolled into the torm of a tube about one 
and three-quarter inches in diameter. 
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This is then drawn through a die and 
over a mandrel by means of a draw- 
bench until about 800 feet long, beauti- 
fully smooth and bright both within and 
without. This is not drawn at once, but 
in a number of operations and between 
each ot them the metal has to be repickled 
and reannealed to prevent the crystaliza- 
tion to which the drawing process tends 
to give rise, 

The first drawings of th etube leave it 
about three-eighths of an inch thick, but 
this gradually decreases until a tube is 
produced which is of the thickness of 
stout writing paper. This is the class 
of tube employed in bicycles, and that 
imparts a strength and rigidity out of all 
proportion to its lightness. 





ToBacco AN EssENTIAL.—In «4 general 
order issued recently, the President vir- 
tually recognizes tobacco as an article 
essential to the well being and suste- 
nance of the soldier in times of great ex- 
ertion, as well as in times of peace and 
routine. The order, which emanates 
from the war department, reads as fol- 
lows :— 

“Under the authority vested in him 
by section 1146, revised statutes, the 
President hereby establishes an emer- 
gency ration for troops operating for 
short periods under circumstances which 
require them to depend upon supplies 
carried upon their persens, Its compo- 
nent parts are as follows: Bacon, 10 
ounces; hard bread, 16 ounces; pea meal, 
4 ounces, or an equivalent in approved 
material for making soup; coffee, roasted 
and ground, 2 ounces, or tea, half an 
ounce; saccharin, 4 grains; salt, .64 
ounces; pepper, .4 ounces; tobacco, halt 
an ounce,” 

The secretary of war directs that this 
emergency ration be resorted to only on 
occasions arising in active operations 
when the use of the regularly established 
sation may be impracticable; that, al- 
though its nutritive qualities permit its 
use on halt allowance, it will not be so 
used except in cases of overruling neces- 
sity and never for a longer period than 
ten days, and that not more than five 
days’ emergency rations be carried on 
the person at one time. 

By order of the secretary of war, the 
sustinence department will provide 
touch paraffin paper for wrapping the 

will furnish 


drical packages, and the coffee, 
saccharin, salt, pepper and tobacco in 
suitable pack ages. 





Wuat is Love?—In answer to the 
question: “What is love?” ten different 
persons testify as follows: 

The most interesting and pardonable 
of human weak nesses, 

A mere delusion that has ruined many 
men. 

Ap Msc of two. 

A feeling of such exquisite tenderness 
that it is too sweet for comparison. 

I don’t know epyeng Shout it; dont; 
think it amounts to much. 

The sweetest and most passionate ex- 
citement known to man—binding to- 
gether by strong cords, sex, kind and 
nations. 

Don’t know anything about it; I never 
was there. 

It is something that no fellow can find 
out—yet all teel its power, more or less. 

A sweet and delusive imagination only. 








If you want to 
Earn Money 
Sor Christmas 


You can do it by 
being a representative of 
Tue Lapies’ Home Journav. 
You need not go away 
from home to earn the 
money, either. The plan 
is simple: the work pleas- 
ant and dignified. We 
ask little of you: we will 
pay liberally. 


The Cartle Publishing Company, Philedcipbia 





